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THE LEX SALICA.* 

This sumptuous volume is worthy of the subject 
to which it is devoted, and that subject is daily 
recognized more and more as of great importance 
to all accurate study, whether of History, of Juris- 
prudence, or of Ethnology. No such work as that 
of Messrs. Hessels and Kern could well have been 
undertaken before the paramount necessity of the 
comparative system had become an established 
fact in modern scientific investigation. 

Messrs. Hessels and Kern are fellow-workers in 
the school of Professor Max Miiller and Sir Henry 
Sumner Maine, and they have taken up a field 
full of interest alike to the philologist, the his- 
torian, and the jurist. The laws here treated of 
belong to the now remote period of personal, as 
distinguished from territorial, law. The tribe, the 
nation, gave the political character, the soil occu- 
pied by the tribe or the nation was as yet but an 
accident. “Salian” and “Ripuarian” are seemingly 
but local designations arising from temporary set- 
tlements, “Frank” itself is, in all probability, 

* Lex Salica: the Ten Texts with the Glosses, and the 
Lex Emendata, Synoptically edited by J. H. Hessels. 
With Notes on the Frankish Words in the Lex Salica, by 
H. Kern, Professor uf Sanskrit, Leiden. (Murray. ) 


| the name of a confederation of tribes rather than 
a true ethnic designation. Of this confederation 
it is very likely true, as Mr. Hessels observes, that 
we cannot trace it back further than circa a.p, 
240; but that, as he might have pointed out, is 
our earliest date for the name, not for the people.t 
How long before that date they had lived under a 
tribal law we cannot now say, and we doubt whether 
any more distinct evidence will be forthcoming. 
That the Latin text was the original form of the 
code known to us as the “ Lex Salica,” we think 
improbable, if not demonstrably impossible, sup- 
posing it to have, as we conceive it has, an under- 
lying Teutonic tribal character.t We must 
therefore venture to differ on this point from 
Guizot and Wiarda, and range ourselves rather 
with Grimm and Lehuerou. Hallam, somewhat 
characteristically, seems to take no side. Gibbon’s 
“four chieftains,” who composed the Salic law, 
adopted by him from the “ Preface” found in 
some MSS., may be relegated to the limbo where 
many another myth of early western legal history 
must be sent. But Gibbon’s division of the terri- 
tory covered by the Salian and Ripuarian laws 
may probably be accepted as the most accurate 
we can yet give. The importance of the “ Leges 
Barbarorum” consists in this,—as it is well put 
by Geffroy (Rome et les Barbares, Paris, 1874),— 
the Germanic element contributed, together with 
the Roman and Christian elements, to the forma- 
tion of modern society. Where the Teutonic 
element was absent the result, says Geffroy, was 
Byzantinism. And Byzantinism, in the sense in 
which Geffroy is clearly using the word, means 
Bureaucracy. We are far from overlooking the 
services which the Byzantine or Eastern Roman 
Empire rendered to the Western World, but they 
were rendered in despite of the Byzantine system, 
not on account of it. It is impossible for us here 
to enter upon a critical discussion of the Frankish 
codes. But we strongly recommend the careful 
study of the synoptic edition of the Lex Salica to 
all thoughtful readers of medizval history. 





Ansoricinum Latrnorum Recnvm. 

**Primi dicti sunt aborigines, deinde Latini 4 Latino 
rege, tandem Romani.” —Helvicus. 

I beg to give an extract from “ Josippon, seu 
Josephi Ben Gorionis, Historie Judaice. Libri 
Sex. Ex Hebreis Latine vertit, Prefatione et 
Notis illustravit Johannes Gagnier, A.M. Oxonii, 
1706,” 4to., pp. 5 to 8, containing his account of 
the original settlement of the said kingdom, the 





+ Amédée Thierry (Tableau de l'Empire Romain, 
1862) gives a.p. 160 to 875 as the date of a period of 
confederation, and names the Franks as an instance. — 

¢ Grimm seems to support our view when he admits 
that the Frankish formule “by no means look as if 
they were translations from the Latin, but rather as 
| original ” (Kern, notes, col. 434). 
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list of its kings, and the final winding up of the 
monarchy. For the consecutive numbers against 
the names of the kings and the dates of their 
reigns I am responsible. 


“Reverse sunt autem copie Gondali, ut terram 
Chittim invaderent, et preedas :apinasque agerent, semel 
atque iterum. Tunc Janus-Tsepho coegit exercitum 
adversas illas. Fugateque sunt ad conspectum ejus, 
atque liberata est terra ab ipsarum incursionibus. 
Quamobrem majora addidere filii Chittim, et Janum- 
‘lsepho super seipsos regem constituerunt. 

‘** Tile primus regnavit in planitie Campania in terra 
Chittim, wdificavit palatium ingens, et regnavit super 
universam terram Chittim, et super universam t-rram 
Italie. 


1, Janus-Tsepho (Janus, B.C. 

Saturnus) regnavit 50 ann. 1377—1328 
2. Janus alter 50 1327—1278 
3. Latinus (Constantinop. 

ed. 45) 55(45] 1277-1223 
4. Asbianus (Asc.nius) 38 1222—1185 
5. Latinus 50 1184—1135 
6. Aineas Trojanus (seu 

Sylvius) 36 1134—1099 
7. Oliba (Alba Sylvius) 39 1098 —1060 
8. Abitsius (Atys) 24 1059—1036 
9, Capis (Capys) 28] 1035—1008 
10. Karpento (Carpentus) 13 1007—995 
1), Tibianus (Tiberinus) 80(8 } 994—915 
12. Agripas (Agrippa) 40 914—875 
13. Romulus (Aremulus, Re- 

mulus, Romulius) 19 §&74—856 
14. Abentino (Aventinus) 37 855—819 
15. Prokas (Procas) 23 818—796 
16. Omulius (Amulius) 43 795—753 
17. Romulus (Rome fun- 

dator) 38(37] 752-715 

Interregnum 1} 714—714 
18, Numaco Nipilis (Numa 

Pompilius) 41/43} 713—673 
19, Tulius Ostilius (Tullus 

Hostilius) 82 672—641 
20. [Ancus Martius (not in 

Josippon) 24) 610—617 
21. Prisko Tarchinus (Tar- 

quinius Priscus) 377 38) 616—580 
22. Sertus (Servius Tullius) 34[44] 579—546 
23. Tarchinus (Tarquinius 

Superbus) 35[25] 545-511 


**Iste Tarchinus Rex mulierem (Lucretiam) ex civibus 
Romanis adamavit. Illa quidem erat nupta viro, sed 
accepit eam vi. Quare indoluit mulier, et sibi ipsa 
gladium in ventrem defixit, et mortua est. Tune sur- 
rexerunt fratres et vir ejus, et tetenderunt illi insidias 
in templo Jovis. 

“ Venit ergo Tarchinus in templum Jovis adoraturus. 
Cumque ingressus esset illuc ad adorandum ; illi subito 
districtis gladiis in eum insilierunt, percussumque 
occiderunt. 

“Tunc Romani die illo juramento facto decreverunt 
nullum deinceps regem super se regnaturum Rome. 
Quare inter seniores Rome sibi delegerunt Consulem, 
et creaverunt trecentos et viginti consiliarios, seu 
Senatores cum ipso, constitueruntque illos super ee, ut 
sibi dominarentur, et regnum suum administrarent. 
Consul itaque dominium obtinuit, et trecenti et viginti 
Senatores cum ipso: atque ditioni suz totum occidentem 
subjecerunt.” 


Ben Gorion’s account differs somewhat from 
that of some others, He does not give the number 





of years that Capys reigned, and altogether omits 
the name of Ancus Martius, who reigned twenty- 
four years. There are some discrepancies in the 
years of reign, after the foundation of Rome, 
compared with Helvicus. Ben Gorion says it 
was King Tarquin that was guilty of violence 
to Lucretia, whereas Lempriére says it was his 
son Sextius—a more likely account. Ben Gorion 
says that Tarquin for his crime was killed in the 
Temple of Jove by the husband of Lucretia (Tar- 
quinius Collatinus) and his friends—a reasonable 
result if he had been guilty of the crime ; Lem- 
priére, however, says that he died in the ninetieth 
year of his age, about fourteen years after his 
expulsion from Rome. Ben Gorion gives the 
names of sixteen kings before Romulus, the 
founder of Rome, who reigned in all 625 years. 
Helvicus gives the names of twenty, who reigned 
in all 577 years. By including Ancus Martius 
in Ben Gorion, the total number of years of the 
two accounts differ by forty-six years. 

But the object of this note is merely to com- 
municate Ben Gorion’s account of the early Latin 
monarchy. D. Wuvrrte. 

[To most of these so-called Latin kings, Niebuhr does 
not allow even the value of “zx,” which he just admits 
for Tarquinius Priscus and Servius Tullius. Smith's 
Dictionary would be a more satisfactory reference than 
Lemprieére. } 


“ For PROMOTION COMETH,” AND “ Nor sLortni- 
FUL IN BUSINESS” (Ps, Ixxv. 6, and Rom. xii. 11).— 
There are two words in the services of the 15th 
of August, 1880, which, being now used more 
generally in a meaning which they had only par- 
tially at the time of the translation of 1611, sound 
at the present day little less than ludicrous. The 
one is the word “promotion,” in Ps. Ixxv. 6, 
which, to the clerical mind and to the minds of 
others who are connected with clergymen, or other 
men susceptible of advancement, conveys but one 
idea, and that one which spoils the context. It 
might have been thought that the words “lift up,” 
in the verse preceding, and “setteth up” in 
v. 8, all of which are the same as that rendered 
“ promotion,” would have suggested a word em- 
phasizing the connexion of the ideas. Such a 
word would be “lifting up.” It may be re- 
marked that this word might mean “ mountains,” 
and is so renderea in the Septuagint and in 
both the Latin versions of Jerome. It would 
then be “the desert of mountains,” equivalent to 
“the south.” However, we find the same root 
rendered “ promotion” in Prov. iii. 5, and parallel 
with “glory” or “weight.” There is no doubt 
that the whole context requires “exaltatio,” or 
“lifting up” in the passage before us, and not 
merely advancement in royal favour, or in the 
world, but success in general. The horns of the 
righteous are to be exalted, and those of the wicked 
to be broken (v. ult.). No one would think of 
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“ promotion 
whose horn 
of power. 
In Rom. xii. 11, “ slothful in business” is sug- 
gestive to the ordinary reader of useful labours, 
but it really means, as it is rendered just before, | 
“diligence” (or zeal), “in zeal not sluggish, fer- 
vent in spirit.” 
But “ business” in Shakspere’s time sometimes 
included mental activity, as in Oth. IIT. iii. 185 : 
“ Exchange me for a goat, 
When I shall turn the business of my soul 
To such exsufflicate and blown surmises,” 
Tyndall expresses the full force of the article, 
“Let not that business which ye have in honde 
be tedious to you,” and Coverdale is equally ver- 
bose. The Genevan has “ not slothful to do service,” 
a very tame rendering of ozovd:), which, as its 
root meaning should suggest, indicates vehemence 
of spirit, issuing in diligence and service, but not 
bounded by them. With regard to the article, it 
might be expressed by “ your,”—‘ in your zeal,”— 
as, if expanded, the article would be “ in the zeal 
(which you exercise).” H. F. Wootryca. 
Oare Vicarage. 


in connexion with Daniel’s he-goat, 


“ 


Otp Scorch Kirk Session Recorps (see 
& Q.,” 6" S. i. 393; ii. 64, 144).—As another 

indication of how the “ Lord’s day” was observed, 
I give a transcript of a minute, dated 6th J-'~ 
1659 

“The qlk day the Sessioune did mak ane acte anent 
fieing of servants and anent all other worldlie bargaine- 
ing, anent worldlie employments upon the Sabboth day 
under the paine of being punished as Sabboth breakeries 
and payeing twentie shillingis Scotts.” 
From this it is evident that the hiring of servants 
and buying and selling on Sunday were common at 
the period ; and that the above-mentioned act was 
not productive of the desired result is proved from 
the following, dated 17th July, 1661 :— 

“The qik day it is appoynted y' the fornamed act 
anent worldlie barganeing upon the Sabboth day sall be 
entimate againe the nixt lords day with certificatioune 


| attending church. 
waxed exceeding great,” but rather | giggling, “which take place at most Scotch church 











y' gif any sull be found so doeing heireafter they sall be 
seveirlie punished.” 

As a curious illustration of how rigidly the 
attend’ nce at kirk was enforced, and that being 
preser at one sermon was not considered sufficient, 
the following will speak for itself :— 

“The quhilk it was appoyntit by the sessioune and 
ordained to be entimate the nixt lords day that non efter 
sermon endit sxll be founden standing in the church 
yeard, or upon the grein, bot sall presentlie betake them 
to there homes, as also y' non sall goe away from the 
church betwixt ye sermone unles it be on case of neces- 
sitie and gif so be, that they goe away presentlie at the 

utcomeing of the church door, and sall not stay neither 
in the church yeard nor on the grein under the pains of | 
being censured as Sabboth breakeries.” 


This act, it will be seen, served the purpose of | 
regulating, in a measure, the conduct of those 


The loitering, chitchat, and 


doors of the present day, require a similar church 
act. 

The following is so inexplicable, that one can 
hardly believe his own eyes. It is in a minute of 
date July 14th, 1679 : 

“The qik day it was delated yt James Smith in D— 
did thresh corne upon the lords ‘day in the morning—was 
appoynted to be summondit.” 

On the 29th of October in the same year :— 

“Ja. Smith being callit upone did compere and con- 
fessit he did it, bot out of ignorance not knowing it was 
the lords day was willing to undergoe qt somever cen 
sures the Sesse’ne wold putt upon him. The Sess*ne con- 
sidering q' his confes-ioune seemed to be reall did appoynt 
him to make a confess°ne of his fault out of the seate.” 

Atrrep Cuas. Jonas. 

Kilmarnock. 


Hunprep Courts.—Mr. Gomme, in a paper 
read before the Society of Antiquaries, on Feb, 26 
last, and published in Proceedings, vol. viii. No. 3, 
pp. 250-2, has mentioned several instances of open- 
air courts. There is no mention of the following, 
which seem to me to have relation to this :—Bul- 
lingdon Hundred, Oxon, is so named from Bulling- 
don Green, presumably the place of meeting. 
Ploughley Hundred, Oxon, is 80 — from “a 
hillock, or barrow ” (Plot’s Ocon, c. x.), presum: vbly 
the place of meeting. One of the boundaries in 
.. “ Metz de Wasingetune,” a.p. 947, is “ Hund 
saeding ‘or. Hundraeding, see ‘Index’), fald,” and 
“Hunreding fald,” a.p. 963 (Chron. Mon. Ab., 
Rolls Ser., vol. i. pp. 143, 339), presumably from an 
enclosed field where the court used to be held. Is 
not the same reference also to be made to Penenden 
Heath, Kent ? Ep. MARSHALL, 

Sandford St. Martin. 


A Lerrer From James VI. or ScoTtanD To 
Doenpas or Duxpas.—The following letter, ad- 
dressed by James VI. to Dundas of Dundas on 
the occasion of the baptism of Charles I., ought to 
find a place in “ N, & Q.”; it should be preserved 
as a specimen of a royal invitation, and as cha- 
racteristic of a parsimonious king :— 

“ Right traist freind, we greet you heartily well. The 


| baptisme of our dearest son being appointit at Halyrud- 


house upon the xxiii day of Decem" instant, quhairat 
some princes of France, strangeris with the specialis of 
our nobility being invyted to be present, necessar’ it is 
that great provisions, guid cheir and sic uther things 
necessary for decorations thairof be providit, whilks 
cannot be had withcut the help of sum of our loveing 
sul.jecta, qubairof accounting you one of the specialis, 
we have thocht good to requeet you effectuously to pro- 
pyne us with vennysons, wild meit, Brissell fowlis (i.e. 
turkeys), caporis with sic uther provisionis as are maist 
seasonable at that time and errand. To be sent into 
Hal’rudhouse upon the xxii day of the said moneth of 
December instant, and herewithall to invyte you to be 
present at that solemnitie to take part of your awin guid 


| cheir, as you tender our honour and the honour of the 
‘ 
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country ; swa we committ you to God. From Lithgow 
this 6" of Decem" 1600. James R,” 
This letter is said to have been transcribed from 
the original, and the copy was found in a cabinet 
of Adam Cockburn of Ormiston, Lord Justice 
Clerk. Sera Wait, 


OTAHEITE AND THE Transit or VENvs, 1769. 
—Among some MSS., apparently upwards of 
a century old, and one of which is addressed to 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, I lately found the following 
memoranda and epigram, which seem to me well 
worth preserving in “ N. & Q.:— 

“This beautifull phenomenon (once enly seen before, 
and that by M' Horrox, An. 1639) happen’d on the 6th 
June, 1767, & again on the 3' June, 1769. D* Halley 
left instructions for the complete observation, & pointed 
out the various sections throughout the globe for that 
purpose. One in the center of the great Pacific Ocean 
was directed. Capt. Cooke, accompanied by 8" Jos. 
Banks, D* Solander, M* Green, & others, sail’d for 
Otaheite (lat. 17°8.), which island had been discever'd by 
Capt. Wallis, & at Point Venus ‘the observatory was 
set up, & the total transit seen to the fullest content. 
This island, from the beauty & very amourous dis- 
position of the Women, got such reputation as not only 
to intoxicate the Visitors from Great Britain, but all 
Europe, and its fame for Gallantry became establish’d 
beyond that recorded of the Island of Cythera, or the 
beautifull Gardens of Daphné. The following Epigram 
or inscription was produc’d on the occasion :— 

“* Tnscriptio vel Epigramma. In proditionem Insulze 
dictw Otaheite replets Meritriculis val de formosis. 

** Tmmensum in Pacificum Venerem in solem videre 
Nos delegant Astronomi—cultores Dez inclytz. 
Profundum exploravimus—Orbisque fines petivimus; 
Benignam invenimus Stellam Deam et ipsam.’ ” 

E, Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


Fo.k-Lore : THE VAMPIREIN WesTERN CuINa’ 
—The horrible belief in the vampire, which once 
prevailed extensively in Europe, is known also in 
the far-off East. Thus of the Kakhyens of Western 
China we read :— 

“Funeral rites are also denied to those who die of 
small-pox, and to women dying in childbirth. In the 
latter case, the mother and her unborn child are believed 
to be a fearful compound vampire, All the young 
people fly in terror from the house, and divination is 
resorted to to discover what animal the evil spirit will 
devour, and another with which it will transmigrate, 
The first is sacrificed, and some of the flesh placed before 
the corpse; the second is hanged, and a grave dug in 
the direction to which the animal's head pointed when 
dead. Here the corpse is buried with all the clothes 
and ornaments worn in life, and a wisp of straw is 
burned on its face before the leaves and earth are filled 
in. All property of the deceased is burned on the grave, 
and a hut erected over it. The death dance takes place, 
to drive away the spirit from the house in all cases. 
The former custom appears to have been to burn the 
body itself, with the house and all the clothes and orna- 
ments used by the deceased. This also took place if the 
mother died during the month succeeding childbirth, 
and, according to one native statement, the infant also 
was thrown into the fire, with the address, ‘ Take away 
your child’; but if previously any one claimed the child, 





saying, ‘ Give me your child,’ it was spared and belonged 
to the adopting parent, the real father being unable at 
any time to reclaim it."—Mandalay to Momien, by Dr. 
John Anderson (London, 1876, p. 144). 
This is an interesting bit of folk-lore, and shows 
how widespread is the vampire superstition. 
Wim E, A, Axoy, 
Barton-on-Irwell. 


“Fonster.”—Mr. Thoms claims in the Athe- 
neum (No. 1036), which has just fallen under my 
notice, the creation of the beautiful and useful 
word or phrase “ folk-lore,” for a correspondent 
of that journal signing himself “ Ambrose Merton.” 
Will you allow me in “N. & Q.” to claim for 
myself the invention of another word, which may 
possibly become useful if it can win its way to 
acceptance, viz. “funster”? I find that I wrote 
it, three years ago, on the margin of a book, to 
designate a man who uiakes it his business to per- 
petrate small jokes for the amusement of smaller 
wits than himself, or who thrusts them too per- 
tinaciously into conversation. It seems to me that 
this word is as correctly formed as “ punster,” 
that it expresses a peculiar shade of meaning, and 
that it is in some respects better than the quasi- 
synonymous words, a “wag” or a “wit.” Any- 
how, I launch it through your pages into the 
world, to live or die, as chance or fate may deter- 
mine. Cuartes Mackay. 

Fern Dell, Mickleham. 


Mopern Srreet Nomenciature: A SvuccEs- 
TIoN.— Would it not be well (and oh, what a boon 
it would prove to the philological inquirer of the 
future !) if some able hand were to determine 
approximately, and record in “N. & Q.,” that 
period in the history of our street-names when 
they practically ceased to have any public in- 
terest or significance? Should Macaulay’s New 
Zealander meet with the remnants of such in- 
scriptions as Edgware Road, Clapton Road, 
Trafalgar Square, Kent Road, Spa Road, Church 
Street, Bridge Street, even to him they will con- 
vey some meaning ; but do you not pity the anti- 
quary of a hundred years hence (not to go further) 
in his fruitless endeavours to solve the raison 
d'étre of Matilda Road, Jemima Street, Robinson 
Square, Smith Avenue, et hoc genus omne ? 

A.puonsE Esroccet. 

Peckham. 


ARTILLERY USED TO CONVEY INFORMATION.— 
The Spanish historian Zepeda says, that when, in 
1540, Charles V. passed through France, Francis I., 
who was a hundred leagues from the frontier of 
Spain, learned in six hours that Charles had crossed 
it by means of heavy artillery, which must, owing 
to the distance, have been fired at certain places 
between them. This gives about fifty miles an 
hour. Rates N. James. 

Ashford, Kent. 
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Drypen anD Burys.—If the following is not 
among parallels already recognized, it may be well 
to draw attention to it. In translating Ovid, 
Metam. x., Dryden expands the expression tonit- 
ribus ether to 

“At once from east to west, from pole to pole, 

The forky lightnings flash, the roaring thunders roll.’ 
Virgil’s intonuere polit was also, probably, in the 
translator’s mind as he wrote. It is curious to see 
how closely Burns approaches the very words of 
Dryden in Tam O'Shanter :— 

“The lightnings flash from p le to pole ; 
Nearer and more near the thunders roll.” 
Tuomas Bayne. 


Essicn Tontncton.—A sword was found after 
a recent fight near Kelat-e-Gilzee, and sold by 
auction for Rs, 150; it has engraved on it a light 
infantry bugle and the name Ensign Tonington. 
This may interest some of your readers, and pos- 
sibly elicit information as to who the ensign was. 

J. C. H. 

“Bureoiarizep.”—“ The engraving shows a 
very simple device for preventing locks from being 
burglarized” (Scientific American, July 24, 1880). 
I wonder if Mr. Gilbert coined the word in the 
policeman’s song in the Pirates of Penzance. 

T. D. S. 

Wise Saws.— 

See a pin and let it lie, 

You ‘ll want a pin before you die, 
Needles and pins, needles and pins, 
When a girl marries her troubles begins, 

*T’m sure there ’s a stone in the water,” as the cook 
says when the pan won't boil. 

Tae Last Cuarrer 1x “ Proverss.”—TIf a girl 
wants to know her future fate or fortune, she will 
learn it by comparing the day of the month of her 
birth with the number of the verse in this chapter. 
This is just as infallible as if she crossed a witch’s 
hand with a golden guinea. M. D. K. 





Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





Joux Marsnatt, Bisnor or Lraxparr.—I 
wish to ascertain the ancestry of this prelate. Was 
he a member of any of the Lincolnshire families of 
the name? From Le Neve’s Fasti (edit. Hardy), 
vol. ii. pp. 97, 249 ; and vol. iii. p. 388, it appears that 
he was collated prebendary of Ailesbury in Lincoln 
Cathedral, July 2, 1467, and was then A.M. In 
1474 he was Canon of Windsor. He became 
Bishop of Llandaff in 1478 (then $.T.D.), and ob- 
tained the temporalities from the king Sept. 18 in 
that year. He was buried in Llandaff Cathedral. 





Ashmole, in his History of Berkshire, vol. iii. 
p. 252, says that he was fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford, then of Eton, D.D., installed Canon of 
Windsor 1474, resigned 1477, consecrated Bishop 
of Llandaff 1478. Lipscombe, in his History of 
Buckinghamshire, vol. ii. p. 34, says that he was 
promoted to the see of Llandaff in 1468, and that 
he died in 1459, both evident blunders. 

His will as “ John Marshall, Bishop of Llandaff,” 
is dated Jan. 3, and was proved at Lambeth (in 
P.C.C.) Feb. 23, 1495. He directs to be buried 
“in parte borial’ infum gradus summ’ altaris 
Chori p’dict eccle’ Cathedralis.” Gives books to 
Merton College, Oxford. “Item, lego Cantarie in 
Ecclesia de Bottesford unam Cistam in custodia 
Henrici Marshall.” There are gifts to several 
other churches. To brother Henry Marshall, and 
kinsman Thomas Auger, “‘omnia supletitia mea,” 
to be equally divided between them. Mentions 
the said Henry Marshall’s wife. Sister Agnes, 
wife of Robert Auger. To John Burton, D.D., 101. 
Sir Thomas Vincent my relation. To Joane wife 
of John Cooke a gown. Margaret Shipman. Mar- 
garet Stanshawe. (There were others of this name 
at Bottesford.) Jane Marshall, of Holme, co. Lin- 
coln, widow, by her will, dated Aug. 15, 1568, 
proved in P.C.C. March 10 following, directs her 
body to be buried in the church of Bottesford. 
She was the widow of Roger Marshall, of Pickering, 
co. York, of a family much connected with Lin- 
colnshire, G. W. M. 


Heratpic: Ucnoroven Caurcn, Devoy.— 
There is at the back of an oak screen, on the south 
side of the chancel of this church, a rather fine 
shield of arms, also carved in oak, and thus em- 
blazoned : Argent, three bars gemelle gules, on a 
canton of the second a lion passant gardant or, 
for Fountayne, impaling quarterly, 1 and 4, Ar- 
gent, a bend sable, in chief a label of five points 
gules ; 2 and 3, Argent, a chevron sable between 
three magpies proper. Crest: A heron or stork’s 
head or couped, enwrapped with a snake, tail part 
in beak, vert. Supporters: Dexter, a stork sable, 
beak and members or ; sinister, a snake erect vert, 
armed gules, Sir Bernard Burke gives an eagle’s 
head as the crest instead of a stork’s. He also 
makes the dexter supporter a serpent, and the 
sinister an eagle, and speaks of the arms as being 
on an ancient monument. Can any one tell me 
to what family the impalement belongs, and if the 
shield is the remains of an old monument which 
once commemorated a family potent in the parish 
or locality? When in the church some time ago 
I could see no trace of any ancient monument of 
which the above shield is likely to have formed a 
part. J. WHITMaRsH. 

St. Budeaux, Plymouth. 


An Inp1an BriGADE SERVING UNDER THE 
Doxe or WeLtixetoy.—In Col. Hamley’s Opera- 
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tions of War mention is made of an Indian 
brigade as forming part of the combined forces 
under the Duke of Wellington’s orders in the 
Netherlands prior to the battle of Waterloo. 
Can any of your readers inform me of what troops 
the said brigade was composed ? Were they Sepoys, 
and, if so, of what Presidency ? I think it would be 
interesting to learn whether the Indians in question 
were natives of India, as, if they were, it only 
proves that there is nothing new under the sun, 
and that Lord Beaconsfield cannot take credit 
for being the first to think of employing native 
soldiers of India in European wars. 
E. D. Wrtie. 


Calcutta, 


FLEETWOOD AND Quincy Famities.— Mrs. J. A. 
Swan, of Cambridge, Mass., has an ancient sampler, 
inherited as an heirloom from her ancestors, the 
Quincy family, of Massachusetts, and bearing the 
inscription, “ Miles Fletwod, Abigail Fletwod, 
1654. In prosperity friends will be plenty, but in 
adversity not one in twenty.” Can any of the 
readers of “N. & Q.” inform me whether any con- 
nexion exists between the Fleetwood and Quincy 
families, or throw any light on the Miles and 
Abigail above mentioned ? The former name, at 
any rate, occurs repeatedly in the famous historic 
family of Fleetwood. Where can I obtain the 
most complete information concerning the gene- 
alogy of the Fleetwoods and of the Quincys, par- 
ticularly of the branch that remained in England? 

D. G. Haskins, Jun. 

23, Court Street, Boston, Massachusetts, 

[Margaret, daughter and co-heir of Edward Fleet- 
wood, of Rossall, Lancashire, married, 1733, Roger Hes- 
keth, of North Meols, and from this marriage descends 
the present Edward Fleetwood Hesketh, of North Meols, 
Lancashire, See Landed Gentry, 1879.) 


ARCHITECTURAL PECULIARITIES IN KELSO 
Anpey.—Kelso Abbey was the first founded by 
David I., “the sair sanct,” on the border, and 
remains still a splendid fragment, the arches sus- 
taining the central tower exciting, as they did in the 
members of the Royal Archeological Institute, the 
admiration of every beholder. It is curious, how- 
ever, that the head of the cross is deflected towards 
the west. Am I right in supposing that the altar 
would be placed at the opposite—that is, the east 
—end of the church? Another pecaliarity is that 
the head of the cross is exceedingly short—shorter 
than any known instance. Some have supposed 
that this would be necessitated by the architect 
not having room ; but that is taking it for granted 
that the roadway passed as near originally as it 
does now. But that is a mistake, as the road 
which leads to the bridge is not older than this 
century, having been formed when the bridge was 
built. Can any of your readers account for these 
peculiarities ? CaLcuov. 





A Mock-Antique Civic Battap.— 

“A Ballade, wrotten on the Feastynge and Merri. 
mentes of Easter Maunday, laste paste, whereinn is dys. 
played, the Noble Prince's comynge to sayde Revelerie 
att Mansyonne-Howse ; as ailso the dudgeon of Masterr 
Mayre and Sherrives, togeder with other straunge drol- 
leries enactedd thereupponn. By Paul Persius, a learnedd 
Clerke, and Monke of the Broderhoode of the Blacke 
Fryers, London. London, 1802.” 

What is known of the authorship of a small pam- 
phlet with the above title? It is supposed by the 
Monthly Mirror of that year to be “the production 
of a notorious literary forger.” The editor says 
that it lacks every quality but stupidity, and 
quotes the following stanza as containing in its 
fourth line an absurd anachronism, considering 
that it pretends to the style of the fourteenth or 
fifteenth century :— 
“ A grocere kind Sir John hee was 
Yn swete meates rare dealt hee 
Yn almondes, raysins, sugarre, dates 
And eke yn good bohee.” 
E. Watrorp, M.A, 
Hampstead, N.W. 


Sr. Ienativs Loyora came to London in 
the summer of 1530, just at the time when 
Henry VIII. was agitating the great question of 
his marriage, which in 1534 brought about the 
separation from the Church of Rome. Is any- 
thing at all known of his doings or his residence 
here? Some think he lodged at the Charter 
House. C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


Tue Husseys or Epmunpesnam.—In the last 
edition of Hutchins’s History of Dorset, 1861-73, 
vol. iii. p. 424, in the pedigree of the Husseys of 
Edmundesham, is the following statement :— 

Thos. Hussey, son of Thos.—Anne Goddard. 
Hussey, of Edmundesham. 


| 
Thos. Hussey, of—Mary, dau. of John Northege, 
Hungerford. | mar. May 29, 1594. 


Edw. Hussey, of Little Thos a Wm. ee. 
Shellesley (v. Berry's ob. $.p. . Reed. 
Sussex Genealogies). 

I should be grateful to any of your readers who 
would inform me of the authority of Mr. Hutchins 
for the marriage of Thos. Hussey and Mary 
Northege, or give any clue to the obtaining of this 
information, by saying in whose possession the 
papers of the late Mr. Hutchins are likely to be, 
or suggesting the source from which he got the 
record of this marriage. In some of the Visitations 
of Dorset in the British Museum the said Thos. 
Hussey of Hungerford is said to be aged twenty- 
two in 1623, which of course will not tally with 
the above marriage; but as there were at that 
time many members of the family of the name of 
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Thomas, there may be some confusion between 
then. 


— Loss.— 
“ The salmon, proud in undisputed sway, 
The trout in crimson-speckled glory gay, 
The red-finned roach, the silver-coated eel, 
The pike, whose haunts the twisted roots conceal. 
Loss.” 
This verse was found a few years ago in a small 
book on fishing, written in dialogues, as if in 
imitation of Walton’s Angler, and was taken as 
the motto for chap. xv. in My Life as an Angler. 
The book was in the Free Library at Exeter, but 
cannot now be identified. I should be glad of 
any information which would lead to my doing so, 
or to my discovering who Lobb was or what 
poems he wrote. Witiiam Henperson. 
Ashford Court, Ludlow. 


“THE GREY MARE IS THE BETTER HORSE.”— 
What is the origin of this saying in reference to a 
henpecked husband? It occurs in writings in the 
early part of Elizabeth’s reign, and is probably 
older. F. 


Pepicree or Watsincuam, co. Kent.—Can 
any reader of “ N. & Q.” acquainted with Hasted’s 
MSS., or having private knowledge, inform me 
whether there exists any pedigree of the Walsing- 
ham family brought down to 1734—descendants 
of Sir Francis Walsingham—and whether there 
occurs any marriage of a Thomas Knowles and a 
Miss Walsingham ? W. L. Kiya. 

Watlington, Norfolk. 


Ricnarp Erres, A Lonpon Printer.—In the 
year 1778 an eight-volume edition of the Spectator 
was started by Richard Eyres, No. 186, Fleet 
Street, London, and bears that imprint ; but the 
second and succeeding volumes bear the imprint, 
“London: Printed for J. Coote, No. 14, Red Lion 
Street, Clerkenwell, by Virtue of a late Decision 
in the House of Peers. mpccixxviu.” What 
was the occasion of this change of printers, and 
was Richard Eyres any relative or connexion of 
the contemporary printers, William Eyres of War- 
rington, and Thomas Eyres of Prescot, near War- 
rington ? M. D. K. 


Nomismatic: Fartainc Toxen (Wetsn).— 
Obv.: Leg., “Enona Aikne.” Field: Bust to 
right laureated, neck bare. Rev.: Leg., “ Ketec 
Catvg.,” 1791. Field: Arms in a plain shield; 
crest, a demi-lion. Wanted information as to 
what this coin is and the meaning of the legends 
on the obverse and reverse. 

W. Sravennacen Jones. 

“Snmron.”—Can any one explain the origin of 
the use of this word as a prefix to places called 
Simonstone, Simonseat, in Yorkshire; Simon- 


stone, in Lancashire ; Simonsburn, in Northum- | 





berland ; as also its use in Denmark and the 
Netherlands ? Epwarp HalLstone. 


Tne Armovrers CompANy AND THE LorD 
Mayor.—In the Scots Magazine for 1801 is the 
following notice :— 

“Nov. 10. The celebration of the Lord Mayor's day 
yesterday was as magnificent as it has been for several 
years. The Armourers’ Company were invited to come 
forth as of yore, but they refused, and his lordship was 
obliged to provide a man in armour himeelf.” 

Then follows a description of the knight and his 
array. Query, Is this a solitary instance of the 


Armourers Company or of any other so treating a 
Lord Mayor? Was there any good ground for thig’.*> 
apparent discourtesy ? Seru Warr, be 


Heratpry.—I should be glad if any of yéur 
correspondents could “ spot” for me the following 
coats—which I cannot find, with the same tinctures. 
at least, in Papworth: On a lozenge, quarterly, 1 
and 4, Chequy az. and arg., a fesse ermine; 2 and 
3, Sable, a chevron between three fleurs-de-lys arg.} 
impaling Sable, on a bend az. three mullets arg. 

C. W. B. 

O'Nertts, O'Brayes, AnD Macuires.—To ob- 
tain a solution of some genealogical problems that 
have been submitted to me, I should be exceed- 
ingly obliged if some of your correspondents would 
reply to the following queries:—1. What were 
the names of the daughters of the Princes O'Neill 
of Tyrone, living temp. Henry VII. and Henry 
VIII., and to whom were they married? 2. What 
were the names of the daughters of the chiefs of 
Maguire of Fermanagh of the same time, and their 
marriages? 3. The names of the daughters of the 
chiefs of O'Byrne of Wicklow of the same epoch 
and temp. Elizabeth, and their marriages. 

ZANONI. 


City oF Loxpon InstituTion.—It is stated in 
the London Anecdotes, 1848 (D. Bogue)—a com- 
pilation of stray but interesting facts, though some 
have not the slightest connexion with London—that 
the City of London Institution occupied Milton’s 
house in Aldersgate “ previously to the rebuilding 
of their premises in 1839.” Thornbury says it was 
removed from Sir R. Clayton’s, in Old Jewry, to 
King’s Arms Yard in 1812. The present building 
was first occupied in 1819, so that the above date of 
1839 must, in any case, have been inaccurate. I 
am pleased to know that Porson died in the noble 
old house of Clayton’s, and not in the ugly, cold 
new thing in Finsbury. Was the Aldersgate 
house ever used for any other institution before 
being demolished ? C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


J. JorpaEns.—Bryan, in his Dictionary of 
Painters and Engravers, vel. i. p. 588, edit. 1816, 
mentions a picture by Jordaens, “Christ disputing 
with the Doctors,” as being in the church of St. 
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Walburg at Furness, and states that it has been 

frequently mistaken for a production of Rubens. 

Is the picture still there, and has it been engraved ? 
C 


Crayeate Laxe.—In a delicious paper, which 
appeared in the Standard of the 25th ult., entitled 
*“ Rural London—Woodlands,” the scene is laid 
in “Claygate Lane.” Claygate is, I suppose, a 
nom de fantaisie, as I cannot find it in map or 
guide-book. If I am wrong in my surmise, will 
some one kindly set me right, and say where the 
lane is? B. 


Owen Ciaytoy, New Towy, Nortu Wates, 
circa 1750.—Can you give me any information 
respecting the ancestry of Owen Clayton, of New 
Town, North Wales (circa 1750), who married 
Jane Bowen, and had two sons, James and Charles, 
who resided at Worcester and Shrawley, England ? 

C. A, Crayton, 

Brooklyn, U.S 


Tue Marriace or Dorotny Kestett AND 
Srernen Mapce.—This took place between the 
dates 1733-35. Will antiquaries and incumbents 
in Devon and Cornwall kindly search the registers 
to which they have access for the certificate of the 
above marriage, and mention my desire for the 
register to neighbouring parish clerks, to whom a 
triple fee will be paid on discovery ? 

C. W. Hanxiy. 


Birmingham. 


Avutnors or Quotations WanTED.— 
“ Gibbets on Sherwood will heighten the scenery, 
Showing how commerce, how liberty thrives.” 
Is the above by Tom Moore? The lines appe: ured in 
some periodical in March, 1812, G. 8. 
* Printing makes the orator more than an orator.” 
“ A hundred years to come, 
And a hundred more to back it, 
There 's not a man can tell the bones 
That wore the fustian jacket.” 
J. Cooper Moruey. 
“ When in the full perfection of decay 
Turn vinegar, and come again in play.” 
Quoted by Dryden in the introductory dissertation to his 
Translations from Ovid's Metamorphoses. 
Tuomas Bayne. 
“ God is always drawing like to like and making them 
acquainted.” J. Coxg, 


Replies. 


A VISIT TO WENSLEYDALE. 
(6™ §, ii, 121, 173.) 

The shields of arms in glass mentioned by Mr. 
PickrorpD, in his interesting account of a visit to 
Wensley dale, as having disappeared from Aysgarth 
Church were Metcalfe, and Scrope impaling Nev ille, 
not Neville impaling Scrope, as he erroneously 





states. Faithful copies of these shields, which 
were in the tracery of the east window of the 
ancient church previous to its “ thorough restora- 
tion,” or, more properly speaking, thorough de- 
struction, in the year 1864, have since Mr. Picx- 
FoRD’s visit been placed in the easternmost 
clerestory window on the south side of the choir 
of Aysgarth Church, as being the nearest available 
position to their original place in the old east 
window. The present spick-and-span east window 
is filled with modern stained glass. Dr. Whitaker, 
in his History of Richmondshire, published in 
1823, thus mentions the shields in his description 
of Aysgarth Church :— 


“ As the great property of the Scroopes and of Jervaulx 
Abbey has prevented more than one noble and one con- 
siderable untitled family from rising in the parish, and 
one of those (the Metcalfes) have uniformly been interred 
at Askrigg [in the chantry chapel of St. Anne, on the 
south side of the choir of St. Oswald's Church, Askrigg, 
which chantry was founded by James Metcalfe of Nappa, 
1 Edward IV, (1461), to the intent to pray for the souls 
of the founder; his father and mother; his sons and 
daughters and their posterity ; Richard Neville, Earl of 
Salisbury ; King Edward IV. and his consort Elizabeth ; 
for his benefactors, and for the souls of all the faithful 
departed }, there are no monumental stones or brasses of 
any antiquity. For the same reason there are no blazon- 
ings of arms in glass, excepting that in the east window 
appear the shield of Scroope impaling Nevile, and Argent, 
three calves sable, for Metcalfe. As the former refers 
to Richard, Lord Scrope, who died 8th Henry V., it must 
have been preserved out of the wreck of the former 
church,” 


Richard, third Lord Scrope of Bolton, who 
married the Lady Margaret Neville, daughter of 
Ralph Neville, first E arl of Westmoreland, Lord 
of Raby and of Middle ham, served in the expedi- 
tion to France in the third year of King Henry V. 
with a following of sixteen lances (men-ut- me 
and forty-five archers. James Metcalfe, of Nappa 
Hall, in Wensleydale, an ancient house with em- 
battled towers of the date of King Henry VI, 
four miles west of Bolton Castle, is described in 
the Heralds’ Visitations of Yorkshire as having 
been “a Captain in the Battle of Agincourt,” and 
a tradition says that he disting rnished himself 
by his valour on that famous field and that he 
received the honour of knighthood. James Met- 
calfe was undoubtedly in the retinue of Lord 
Scrope, and probably commanded his Wensleydale 
bowmen. The leading part taken by the English 
archers on that memorable day is well described 
in Michael Drayton’s stirring ballad on the battle 
of Agincourt :— 


“ Well it thine age became, 
O noble Erpingham, 
Which didst the signal aim 
To our hid forces ; 
When from a meadow by, 
Like a storm suddenly, 
The English archery 
Stuck the French horses. 
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With Spanish yew so strong, 

Arrows a cloth-yard long, 

That like to serpents stung, 
Piercing the weather; 

None from his fellow starts, 

But playing manly parts, 

And like true English hearts, 
Stuck close together. 


When down their bows they threw, 
And forth their bilbows drew, 
And on the French they flew, 
Not one was tardy ; 
Arms were from shoulders sent, 
Scalps to the teeth were rent, 
Down the French peasants went, 
Our men were hardy. 
Upon Saint Crispin’s day 
Fought was this noble fray, 
Which fame did not delay 
To Eng!and to carry ; 
Oh, when shall Englishmen 
With such acts fill a pen, 
Or England breed again 
Such a King Harry !’ 


’ 


The evident marks of antiquity on the broken 
fragments of glass which are still in existence— 
the shield of Scrope, now in a window in Mr. 
Scrope’s chapel at Ulshaw Bridge, near Danby 
Hall, in Wensleydale, and the Metcalfe shield in 
the possession of the writer—prove without doubt 
that the two shields were placed in the east win- 
dow shortly after the return of Lord Scrope and 
James Metcalfe from France in 1415. 

The arms blazoned in the new window are— 
Metcalfe: Argent, three calves passant sable. 
Scrope: Quarterly, 1 and 4, Azure, a bend or, 
Scrope ; 2 and 3, Argent, a saltire engrailed gules, 
Tiptoft ; impaling Gules, a saltier argent, for 
Neville, Earl of Westmoreland. Beneath th 
shields, in the lower parts of the two lights in the 
window, are inscriptions giving names and dates. 
The window is the joint gift of Simon Thomas 
Scrope, of Danby-upon-Yore, Esq. (de jure twentieth 
Earl of Wiltes), and John Henry Metcalfe, of 
Hampstead, Middlesex, lineal descendants of the 
above-named Richard, Lord Scrope, of Bolton 
Castle, and James Metcalfe, of Nappa Hall, in 
Wensleydale. 

It was not in the reign of Elizabeth, but in the 
third year of Philip and Mary (1555), that Sir 
Christopher Metcalfe of Nappa was High Sheriff, 
and rode out of York to meet the judges of assize 
with a retinue of three hundred men of his own 
name and kin, habited in his cloth or livery and 
well mounted on white horses. Leland the anti- 
quary, some twenty years before, during the life- 
time of Sir James Metcalfe of Nappa, who had 
been Master Foresterof Wensleydale temp. Ric. III., 
says in his Itinerary that “ Nappa and other places 
there aboute be able to make a 300 men yn very 


knowen consanguinity of the Metcalfes”; and Sir 
| 





Christopher, son of Sir James, was apparently glad 
of an opportunity of proving the truth of the 
assertion and also of making a display of his power. 
Sir Christopher’s wife, Lady Elizabeth Metcalfe, 
and Lady Scrope of Bolton were sisters, John, 
eighth Lord Scrope of Bolton, having married the 
Lady Katherine de Clifford, and Sir Christopher 
Metcalfe her younger sister, Lady Elizabeth de 
Clifford, daughters of Henry, first Earl of Cum- 
berland and eleventh Baron de Clifford. 

Tradition says that Lord Scrope, when he rode 
from Bolton Castle over the fells, on one occasion, 
to visit the Lady Katherine de Clifford, at Skipton 
Castle, was accompanied by Sir Christopher Met- 
calfe, a tall, fair, and very handsome man, then a 
little over thirty years of age ; that Lady Katherine’s 
younger sister Elizabeth, a demoiselle of sweet 
seventeen or thereabouts, fell in love with the 
comely Sir Christopher; and that he, returning her 
affection, carried her off in spite of the opposition 
of her family to the match. The earl her father 
was then dead. He died in 1542, and in his will 
mentions his daughter Elizabeth, who was to have 
1,000 pounds if she married an earl or an earl’s 
son ; if a baron, 1,000 marks; and if a knight, 
800 marks ; so the Lady Elizabeth seems to have 
sacrificed something for her handsome lover, and 
he, by way of defiance of her family, may have 
mustered his kinsmen— 

“ Lusty lads and large of length 
Which dwelt on Semer-water side ” 
Battle of Flodden— 
to show that he could make as brave a display of 
armed followers as any Clifford. 

Chaucer has given us a well-drawn portrait of a 
perfect squire, and no doubt Sir Christopher had 
many of the attractions and accomplishments 
named :— 

* A young Squier, 

A lover and a lusty bachelor, 
With lockés curl’d as they were laid in press ; 
Of twenty year of age he was, I guess, 
Of his stature he was of euen length, 
And wonderly deliver, and great of strength. 
And he had been some time in chevachie 
In Flanders, in Artois, and in Picardy ; 
And borne him well, as of so little space, 
In hope to standen in his lady's grace. 

Embroider'd was he, as it were a mead, 
All full of freshé flowrés, white and red. 
Singing he was, or floyting all the day: 
He was as fresh as the month of May. 
Short was his gown, with sleevés long and wide. 
Well could he sit on horse, and fairé ride. 
He couldé songés make, and well indite, 
Joust, and eke dance, and well pourtray, and write. 
So hot he lovéd, that by nighterdale, 
He slept no more than doth the nightingale, 
Courteous he was, lowly, and serviceable, 
And carv'd before his father at the table.” 

A portrait of Lady Katherine, wife of Lord 
Scrope, representing a very comely lady, is now at 
Danby Hall. The original is at Bolton Hall, 
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where is also, I believe, a portrait of her sister, the 
Lady Elizabeth de Clifford. 


Jouxs Henry Mercatre. 
Well Walk, Hampstead. 


Whilst thanking Mr. E. Watrorp for his cour- 
teous correction of my mistake (ante, p. 173) in re- 
gard to the names of Mr. Baron Parke, let me add 
that another statement of mine, concerning Askrigg 
being his birthplace, is open to grave doubt. The 
vicar of Askrigg informs me that there is no entry 
of his baptism in the register, and that he believes 
the tradition of his birth at that place to be with- 
out foundation. Some of the Parke family re- 
sided in Swaledale, an adjoining dale to Wensley- 
dale. Foss, in his Judges of England, mentions 
Highfield, near Liverpool, as the judge’s birthplace 
in 1782, and Macclesfield School as the place of his 
early education, where an old friend of mine, now 
deceased, was his contemporary, under the master- 
ship of Dr. Davies. Yet for twenty-five years I 
have heard that Wensleydale was his natale solum, 
Askrigg the place of his birth, and the house in 
that town where he first saw the light has been 
often pointed out. In the original patent he was 
created Baron Wensleydale of Wensleydale; in 
the second, Baron Wensleydale of Walton. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


Tom Brows (6" S. i. 133, 316,337; ii. 158).—A 
good deal of the biographical and bibliographical 
confusion which clings to this writer is due to the 
fact that some have spoken of him as T. Brown, 
others as T. Browne. Thus Watt, in the Biblio- 
theca Britannica, mentions some of his writings 
at p. 158, under the former name, and other of his 
works at p. 159, under the latter. Wood, Athene 
Oxoniensis, iv., 662, under T. Browne, gives a list 
of several of his prose writings; and Jacob, in 
the Lives of the Poets, under T. Brown, mentions 
his chief poems. Thomas Brown was born in 
1663, educated at Newport, in Shropshire, and 
entered Christ Church, Oxford, where he gra- 
duated B.A. in 1684. His earliest printed poems 
are, I believe, to be found in The Miscellany, 
Poems and Translations by Oxford Hands, 8vo.. 
1685, pp. 58-63, and one of them bears date 1682 
His Keason of Mr. Bayes Changing his Religion, 
4to., 1688, first brought him into notoriety, and 
gave him friends and patrons. In 1691 he brought 
out the Lacedemonian Mercury, or, as he called it, 
a “ Query Office,” in opposition to the Athenian 
Mercury. This was a folio in half sheets, to 
appear twice a week, but it soon came to an end. 
(See Dunton’s Life and Errors.) He wrote for 
his bread, and wrote much—a good deal of it but 
very indifferent in quality. His Life of Wil- 
liam ITTI., being the continuation of Maurier’s 
Lives of the Princes of Orange (Lond., 8vo., 1693), 
is & very fair specimen of his serious writings, and 





justified Johnson’s negative praise of him that he 

was “not deficient in literature.” T. Brown died 

in 1704, and was buried in the cloisters of West- 

minster Abbey. Epwarp Sotty. 
[Mr. Bares’s paper next week.] 


“Parran ” (6 §. ii. 8..—There are some mis- 
takes about this word in our English dictionaries, 
and the questions which your correspondent has 
put with regard to it give an opportunity for 
correcting them. In Webster's Dictionary, a 
pariah is defined to be “one belonging to the 
lowest and most despised class in parts of India ; 
hence, an outcast, one rejected and contemned by 
society.” The word is said to be derived from 
Tamul pareyer, parriar, Hind. pahariya, a moun- 
taineer, as if this class had been driven to the 
mountains by the invading Aryan tribes. There 
is a tribe called Paharias, but properly Malers, 
who inhabit the Rajmabal hills in Bengal, and the 
name, Paharias, is from pahar, a hill; but the 
tribes of the Pariahs, more properly Pareiyas, do 
not derive their name from this word. It is regu- 
larly formed from parei, a drum. This class is 
still employed as drummers both at festivals and 
funerals, though their numbers have outgrown the 
limits of such an occupation, and they are now 
chiefly employed as agricultural labourers. 

They form a low tribe or class in Southern 
India, and belong to the Dravidian or Non-Aryan 
race, but they are not the lowest in the social 
scale. They have some tribal rights which they 
guard with much jealousy. The Nayadis and 
other tribes are in a lower social position than the 
Pareiyas ; but as the latter form the most nume- 
rous portion of the servile classes—in the city of 
Madras they form twenty-one per cent. of the 
Hindi population—and came more into contact 
with the early English settlers as their domestic 
servants, they were regarded, and are still regarded 
by many, as the lowest caste in Southern India. 
There are Canarese, Tamil, and Telugu Pareiyas, 
but it is in the Tamil country that they most 
abound. ’ Caldwell’s Gram. of the Dravid. 
Lang., 540). J.D. 

Belsize Square. 


Pariah is derived from the Sanskrit root para. 
Cf. Shakspear’s Hindustani Dict., ed. 1849, s.v. 
“ Paraya,” p. 501, col. 1. Also Monier Y/illiams’s 
Sanserit Dict., sub radice “Para,” p. 533, cols. 
1,2. Duncan Forbes, in his English-Hindustant 
Dict., 1857, s.v. *‘ Outcast,” observes that paraye 
is properly a stranger, but somehow or other gene- 
rally applied to things worthless ; whence pariah 
dogs, men, &c., denoting those of the vilest class. 

Wituiam Pratt. 

115, Piccadilly. 

From the Tamul or Hindoo word signifying an 
outcast, A pariah dog is merely a dog without 
a home or master. Hic er UBiQve. 
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Wuat constitutes A Park? (6% S. ii. 28).— 
I would suggest, if I may do so without offence, 
that Z.’s query is prompted by a misunderstanding 
of the legal meaning of the word park. His ques- 
tion would lead one to suppose, I think, that his 
idea of the meaning of the word is a place enclosed, 
with wild animals therein, as deer, but enclosed 
with the licence of the Crown. But a park is 
more than this. It is not only locus inclusus, it 
is locus inclusus wherein are kept wild beasts of 
the chase for the purpose of chase, and not of 
ornament. It is competent for every man to en- 
close a piece of ground, and to place therein beasts 
of chase for ornament merely, without the licence 
of the Crown; for the licence of the Crown is 
required to make a park, because no subject may 
appropriate to his own use beasts of chase for pur- 
poses of chase, but only the king, by virtue of his 
prerogative. Wood says (Jnst., 207) that the 
licence is required, because the common law does 
not encourage matters of pleasure which bring no 
profit to the commonwealth ; but it would seem 
to be better attributed to the ancient prerogative 
of the sovereign. Whether a licence from the Crown 
could now be obtained to make a legal park I 
know not, but it would appear to be in the dis- 
cretion of the sovereign ; but as to this last many 
of your correspondents may be able to affurd in- 
formation. A park, by the way, may be by pre- 
scription as well as grant (Inst., 233). 

Discipvtes. 

Crosby Square. 

Sir William Blackstone, in his Commentaries, 
bk. ii. chap. ii. p. 38, says :— 

“A park is an enclosed chase, extending only over a 
man’s own grounds, The word pars, indeed, properly 
signifies an enclosure; but yet it is not every field or 
common which a gentleman pleases to surround with a 
wall or paling, and to stock with a herd of deer, that is 
thereby constituted a legal park; for the king's grant, 
or at least immemorial prescription, is necessary to make 
it so. Though now the difference between a real park 
and such enclosed grounds is in many respects not very 
material, only that it is unlawful at common law for any 
to kill any beasts of park or chase but such as possess 
these franchises of forest, chase, or park,” 

& ws 


Boston, U.S. 


All old grass fields are called parks in Lanca- 
shire. E. Leaton Bienxkinsupr. 


Tue Detvcer (6 §. ii. 47).—W. F. H. will 
find frequent reference to the Hindoo legend of 
the deluge in a work entitled Researches into the 
Nature and Affinity of Ancient and Hindu 
Mythology, by Lieut.-Col. Vans Kennedy, and 
published by Longmans in 1831. The legend, 
condensed, runs thus : Manu, having resigned his 
kingdom to his son, withdrew to a certain spot 
to perform devotional penance. Brahma appeared 
to him and said, “Choose whatever thy mind 





desires.” Manu asked to be preserved from de- 
struction at the coming deluge. Some time after, 
when Manu was offering water to the Manes, a 
small fish with horns came into his hand, It 
grew in size each night, and at last was thrown 
by Manu into the sea. It expanded to such im- 
mensity that Manu knew it to be a god, and to be 
Vishnu. He said to Manu, “ Know that in a short 
time this earth shall be submerged in water, and 
that this ship has been prepared by all the gods 
for thy preservation. When, therefore, the deluge 
takes place, enter this ship, and take with thee 
all kinds of seeds, and of animals that are produced 
from heat, from eggs, or from the womb; and 
fasten it to this horn of mine. Thou shalt be pre- 
served, and, after the deluge has ceased, shalt thou 
become, on the renovation of the world, the pro- 
genitor of all beings.” J. Dicksoy. 
Belfast. 


If W. F. H. will consult Charles Taylor’s Frag- 
ments, he will find a large mass of information 
respecting traditions of the deluge, among which 
is the Chinese legend. I presume that the Brazil 
and Madagascar stories are not required, as they 
are not expressly asked for, but if W. F. H. desires 
to have them I shall be happy to refer him to an 
author where they may be found. 

E. Copuam Brewer. 


Tue “cLouDED CANE” oF Pore (6 S. ii. 28). 
—I think I know of one in Malta, in the house of 
a friend, whose grandfather occupied the position 
of Capitan di verga (somewhat corresponding to 
Lord Mayor), and carried it as a symbol of office. 
It is a long Malacca cane with a gold top, and 
now, instead of being all over of the dull red 
usual with these canes, the greater portion of it 
resembles a well coloured meerschaum pipe. My 
friend told me that when he came from school, say 
about 1830, he begged this eane, in order to be as 
fully equipped as his friends, the English officers 
of the garrison. The cane at that time was light 
coloured, but to make it like theirs in all respects 
he darkened it ; and when I asked how, he replied, 
“* By sucking up oil through it, of course,” as if the 
process was a well-known one. I did not think at 
the time of Pope’s line, or I should have found 
out whether the officers were competent to teach 


| the conduct of the cane, as well as the manner of 


clouding it. Pro Five. 


I have always understood that “ clouded” amber 
was much esteemed in Pope’s time, and was used 
to form the heads of walking canes for physicians 
and others who affected a nicety in that article. 

Gisnes Ricavp. 

18, Long Wall, Oxford. 


I have a “clouded cane.” It is a Malacca from 
Singapore, and brought by me from India; the 


| clouding is seen in the dark shades of its rich 
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colour in large patches on the stick. I brought | paper, make books of about twelve leaves, have 


several home, but this one only is “ clouded”; the 
“rib” denoting its character is very faint to the 
touch, hence it is a fine Malacca. 
Harotp MA cer. 
The fashionable canes spoken of were Malacca 
canes. The desiderata in them were perfect natural 
regularity of form, and a finely mottled surface not 
produced artificially. Many old walking-sticks of 
the kind still exist. J.C. J. 
Scrap-Book Gum or Paste (6 S. i. 495).— 
For the last six-and-thirty years much of my leisure 
time has been spent in collecting, paring, and 
pasting newspaper and other cuttings. My col- | 
lection is rather extensive, in 8vo., 4to., and folio | 
volumes, all carefully indexed. I use odd volumes 
of magazines, &c., cutting out two leaves (between 
each leaf left) to form guards. Before beginning 
to paste I damp the leaves, so that the cutting on 
which I put the paste and the leaf may dry equally. 
This plan usually prevents the shrivelling com- 
plained of by Jay Pex. For paste take half a 
pound of finest American flour, mix in water of 
120° temperature, let it stand for three hours to 
swell, add water, if required, to bring the mix- 
ture to the consistency of thin cream ; drop in a 
bit of alum as large as a hazel nut, and boil for 
twenty minutes on a slow fire, stirring carefully to | 
prevent burning. Gum of any kind is bad for 
the purpose, as it gets hard and cracks readily. 
Great care must be taken to dry the leaves as 
quickly as possible. I usually paste ten pages at 
a time, wiping them with a soft cloth to remove 
any paste from the surface, turn the volume on 
end, and spread out the leaves fan-ways to dry. 
As the drying progresses close the volume from 
time to time, and place it beneath a weight ; this 
causes the pasted leaves to dry smoothly. 
C. BR. R. 
Having mounted many scraps of many kinds, 
including photos, I have found nothing so good as 
a clear strong solution of gum arabic. I prepare 
it myself by first washing the gum and then cover- 
ing it with cold water. In the course of three or 
four days a thick scum appears on the top, which 
I skim off. In about a week it is well dissolved. 
I then reduce it and stir it frequently, and it is 
ready for use. It should be clear and good, and 
should be used deftly. If thin, and used clumsily, | 
there will be more or less cockling—the result of 
an excess of moisture. Sarrvey Hipperp. 


Field & Tuer’s “Stickphast ” office paste is the 
best for sticking cuttings in a scrap-book. The | 





the edges cut smooth, and whilst each one is in 
use put it between sheets of stout blotting paper, 
and keep it until it is filled with cuttings under 


my copying press. J. Aster. 
Coventry. 
For many years I have made scrap-books, and 
rarely find any trouble in avoiding the cockling of 
leaves. I give the preference to gum arabic, 


| making the solution myself, as I find no bought 


mucilage will answer the purpose. Cockling can 
only be prevented when the mucilage has the 
maximum of adhesiveness with the minimum of 
water, as it is the superabundance of water which 
is the cause of the cockle. Mucilage, to be per- 
fectly good, should be fresh, and made by dissolving 
one part of gum arabic in one and a half parts of 


; cold water. It should be applied with a camel- 


hair brush, and if it is of the right viscosity will 

slightly drag, but the brush will leave on the paper 

a very thin coat of the mucilage. I always smooth 

the paper with the palm of the hand, finding that 

much better than a cloth. J. WARRINGTON. 
Philadelphia. 


I await with great interest an answer to the 
inquiry of your correspondent, for 1 was on the 
point of asking the same question. My difficulty 
is in dealing with old prints, on unsized paper, 
which absorbs gum and becomes stained by it 
without acquiring any adhesiveness. 

W. D. Parisn. 

Plain starch and water (boiled) is used, when 
cool, by photographers, as an adhesive least likely 
to warp the paper, in mounting their delicate thin- 
papered photographs. Georce Sact, M.A. 

Woodhouse Eaves, 


“Cotitywest” (6 §, ii. 108).—I am sorry I 
cannot throw any light on the origin of this word, 
but it will perhaps interest Mr. E. H. Marsan 
to know that its use, in the sense of “awry, con- 
trariwise,” dates back at least to the second half 
of the sixteenth century. Harrison, in his Descrip- 
tion of England, 1587, p. 172 (ed. Furnivall, pt. i. 
p. 168), in finding fault with the abuses in dress 
of his day, says :— 

“The Morieco gowns, the Barbarian sleeues, the 
mandilion worne to Collie weston ward, and the short 
French breches make such a comelie vesture, that except 
it were a dog in a doublet, you shall not see anie so dis- 
guised, as are my countrie men of England.” 

Halliwell refers to this proverb, s.v. “ Mandilion.” 


S. J. H. 
The word collywest is a good deal used by 





_ is free from lumps, clean, sweet, and will | the peasantry in the west of Ireland, where I have 
eep good any length of time. Only the edge of | always heard it used as a synonym for nonsense. 
the cuitings should be pasted (about a quarter of “Don’t be talking collywest” is a phrase which I 
an inch); they will adhere sufficiently, and the have over and over again had the privilege of 
leaves of the book will not cockle. I get suitable hearing addressed by one housewife of a remote 
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hamlet to her next door neighbour, when words 
ran high between them on some subject on which 
their ideas did not happen to harmonize. 

» oo ae 

Bridges, in his Northamptonshire, ii. 433, in the 
notice of Collyweston, says :— 

“This town, to distinguish it from other Westons in 
the county, is first named Colyn's Weston (by corruption 
now Colly Weston) in 1331; and we apprehend it to have 
been so named from Nicholas de Segrave, who died 
seised of it in 15 Edw. IL., and who in 1318 presented to 
the rectory by the stile of Weston juxta Stamford. 
Colin is the French abbreviation or diminutive adopted 
in this age for Nicholas.” 

Jos, Par.uirs. 

Stamford. 


Fifty years ago this word was in common use 
among mechanics, &c.,in Hertfordshire. <A brick- 
layer or carpenter having planned his work “ out 
of the square” was said to have it all collywest. 
Meeting a comrade whose waistcoat was buttoned 
awry or dress untidy, the usual greeting was, 
“You ’re all collywest to-day.” H. B. M. 


Collyweston is a Cheshire term, used when 
anything goes wrong. 
Everarp Home CoLemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Ricut or Lert or A Picture: Srory (6"°§, i. 
335).—The obscurity of right and left may easily 
be averted by adding the words “of the spectator,” 
but what device can be suggested to fix the mean- 
ing of “story”? Is the basement floor the base- 
ment story, or is the first story above the basement 
floor? In France the ground floor is called le rez- 
de-chaussée, above which is a low flat called the 
entre-sol; the stories or étages begin from the 
entre-sol. Thus the first flat above the entre-sol 
is the first story, and those who occupy it are said 
to live au premier; the floor above is the second 
story, and those who occupy it are said to live au 
second ; and so on. 

The Americans, and probably most of our own 
countrymen, would call a house with two tiers of 
windows (above the ground) a house of two stories, 
and one with three tiers of windows a house of 
three stories ; but if the first story is the “ flight ” 
above the basement floor, then the majority of 
English houses (which have but two tiers of 
windows above the ground) are only one story 
high, and those which only have a basement above 
the ground are not even one story high. Probably 
ninety out of every hundred persons would say the 
average height of English houses is two stories, 
meaning the ground floor and the bed-rooms above 
it. It would be well to settle this question if 
possible. E. Coppam Brewer. 


Surely the best rule to follow in describing a 
picture, as to right or left side, is that of heraldry, 
where the shield is supposed to face the beholder; 








consequently its right is opposite the beholder’s 
left, and vice versé. E. Leaton Bienxrnsorr. 


There should be no difficulty about this point. 
In military matters the rule is invariable. In the 
attack of a fortress, say, an officer directed to es- 
calade the right face of a ravelin in front of him 
would move to his left. In a doubtful case the 
“proper” right might be indicated, which would 
mean the same thing ; and I think the use of the 
word “ proper” would obviate all confusion when 
applied to a portrait. J. B. 

E.1.U.8, Club. 


A practical solution of this question : It should 
be stated, as a rule, at the head of every descriptive 
catalogue of pictures, whether right and left refer 
to the right and left of the spectator confronting 
the picture or to the right and left of the picture, 
which, of course, is always regarded as in the 
reverse position. H. Kreps. 

Oxford. 

What do you think, as a practical suggestion, 
that, as the dexter side of a hatchment or coat of 
arms is always to the left of the spectator and the 
sinister side on the right hand, so the same with 
regard to an engraving or painting ? J. P. 


RicHARD Samvuet (6 §. ii. 67).—Little is 
known about this artist. His Remarks on the 
Utility of Painting form only a short pamphlet, 
The Society of Arts gave him twice a gold medal} 
not a palette. Redgrave says there is an engraving 
after him of the ‘Nine Living Muses of Great 
Britain”—Mrs. Sheridan, Montague, Angelica 
Kauffmann, &c., “a poor affected work.” In 1773 
he got a premium for a method of laying mezzotint 
grounds from the Society of Arts. His subjects 
used to be small whole - lengths, conversation 
pieces, portrait heads, and an occasional subject 
piece. C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


Tue PRESERVATION oF ParocataL Rate-Booxs 
(6 S. ii. 105).—I also fear that very few parishes 
can boast of the accuracy, care, and forethought of 
the parochial officials of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
London, with regard to the preservation of the rate- 
books, which as records are invaluable. A very 
striking instance of indifference as to similar records 
connected with a parish in the palatinate city of 
Durham is worth noting. On the succession of a 
new rector the records in the vestry were over- 
hauled and examined, and the churchwardens, 
either through ignorance or otherwise, came to the 
very unwise resolution of destroying what they 
called “the rubbishy old papers.” The consequence 
was that among the parochial records committed 
to the flames and burnt were the whole of the 
parish rate-books, "extending over a long period, 
together with the whole of the account books of 
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the parish, more than two centuries old. The 
latter contained very many curious and interesting 
items of parochial life, as also the proceedings of 
the “select vestry” in solemn conclave assembled, 
and particularly at the “ beef-steak” suppers, 
which were by no means uncommon in the parish 
many years ago. The preservation of parochial 
records is of the greatest importance, both his- 
torically and otherwise; and destruction such as 
the above is to be deeply deplored. Gopric. 
Durham, 


CARDINALS ADVANCING TO THE Pope ry Circies 
(6™ S. ii. 86)—When the Pope is at his throne 
assisting at a Missa Solemnis sung before him, the 
cardinals leave their places four times during the 
Mass and stand in a circle before him at his throne. 
These times are, first, at the Introit, Kyrie, and 
Gloria in excelsis ; secondly, at the Credo (if it has 
to be said); thirdly, at the Sanctus of the preface ; 
and fourthly, at the Agnus Det. The same ob- 
servance is followed by the canons in a cathedral 
when the bishop is at his throne attending a High 
Mass sung before him. They leave their places 
and assemble round the bishop at these four times. 
See Moroni’s Capelie Pontificie, &c., p. 62, trans- 
lated into French by Manavit; Caeremoniale Epis- 
coporum, lib, i, cap. 21; Catalani, Com. in Cer. 
Epise., lib. i. cap, 21; Paris Crassus, De Ceeremoniis 
Cardinalium, &c., lib. i. cap. 20. C.J. E 


Joun THomson (6" §. ii. 86).—He and Finlay 
Dun published the vocal melodies of Scotland. 


C. A. Warp. 
Mayfair, 


Ayciest Deatunep Custom (6" §. ii. 87).— 
This practice is introduced by Miss Grace Ken- 
nedy, a writer of books for young people about 
forty or fifty years since, in a story called Father 
Clement, and she had no doubt heard or read of its 
use. The scene of the tale is laid in the north of 
England. G. 8. 


Sr. Nicuotas, Patron or Marpens (6" §, ii. 
105).— 

“ *St. Nicholas,’ says Brady, in the Clavis Culendaria, 
ii. 297, ‘was likewise venerated as the protector of 
virgins ; and there are, or were until lately, numerous 
fantastical customs observed in Italy and various parts 
of France in reference to that peculiar tutelary pa- 
tronage. In several convents it was customary on the 
eve of St, Nicholas for the boarders to place each a silk 
stocking at the door of the apartment of the abbess, with 
a piece of sed inclosed recommending themselves to 
**great St. Nicholas of her chamber”; and the next day 
they were called together to witness the saint's attention, 
who never failed to fill the stockings with sweetmeats 
and other trifles of that kind, with which these credulous 
virgins made a general feast.’"—Brand’s Pop. Antiq., 
edit. 1849, i. 420. 


Attention is then drawn on the same page to 
the passage quoted by your correspondent. 
R. P. Hampton Roperrs, 





Epoar Atxay Poe (6 §., ii. 167).—Mar. Iv- 
Gram will find a parody of The Raven in Mr. 
H. 8. Leigh’s Carols of Cockayne, under the title 
of “ Chateaux d’Espagne.” There is also another 
by the late Robert Brough, the last appearance 
of which was in the Piccadilly Annual, pub- 
lished by Hotten in 1870. This was called “ The 
Vulture.” Mr. Leigh’s is decidedly “ clever,” but 
both are good. R. 2 


Bacon anv Lecretivs (6 §. ii. 184).—If Me. 
E. Watrorp will look at the first of Bacon’s Essays, 
“Of Truth,” he will see that Bacon simply pro- 
fesses to be quoting :— 

“ The Poet that beautified the sect, that was otherwise 

inferiour to the rest, saith yet excellently well: Jt is a 
pleasure to stand upon the shore,” &c. 
Bacon has quoted the same passage in The Advance- 
ment of Learning (bk. i., sect. vii, 5, Markby’s 
ed.), with a somewhat different translation. The 
translation which Mr. WaLrorp quotes is that in 
the Essays. (at 


[Mr. W. H. Peer and very many other correspondents 
have replied to the same effect. | 


Punaski’s Banner (6% §S. ii. 167).—Count 
Casimir Pulaski was the son of a Polish nobleman 
who served under Washington. He was killed at 
the assault on Savannah, 1779. There are seven 
counties in the United States which bear the name 
of Pulaski. C. T. Parker. 


Beve’s Version or Sr. Jony’s Gospet 
(6™ S. ii. 107).—It is certain that Bede’s version 
of St. John’s Gospel is lost. It cannot possibly 
have anything to do with the Northumbrian gloss 
in the Lindisfarne MS., because, as I have already 
explained, a gloss and a version are, in strictness, 
different things, written on totally different prin- 
ciples. A gloss may be called a version, but a 
version should not be called a. gloss, 

Watter W. SKear. 


CotontaL Arms (6 §, ii. 104).—Will Me. 
Woopwarp add to his valuable information re- 
specting British North American arms by giving 
those of Bermuda and Newfoundland, and also 
the arms and flags of the Bahamas and the West 
India Islands, especially Jamaica, Barbadoes, 
Antigua, and Turks’ Island? I should be very 
thankful to obtain the flags as well as arms born¢ 
by British Guiana, British Honduras, Ceylon, 
Mauritius, Hong Kong, Cape of Good Hope, and 
St. Helena, W. M. M. 


“Sawin” (6 §, ii. 107).—The bull-trout or 
grey trout is usually designated by this name, and 
is a distinct variety of the species, differing in 
many respects from the salmon-trout. Among 
naturalists the latter is known as Salmo trutta, 
the former as Salmo erior. Mr. Yarrell, in his 
History of British Fishes, writing of the bull- 
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trout, says that it is identical with “the sewin of 
Wales.” I imagine, therefore, that the word is 
of Welsh origin. The sewin is far inferior to the 
salmon-trout in all respects. Its flesh is of a much 
paler colour and coarser fibre, whilst in shape its 
bull neck and broad, square, bulky tail distinguish 
it plainly from its handsome relation. In many 
northern rivers energetic steps are being taken to 
extirpate the sewin, so little is it thought of either 
as an article of food or an object of sport, whereas 
the salmon-trout is dear alike to the angler and 
the epicure. Witiworr Dixon. 


Pennant considers the grey to be the sewin or 
shewin of South Wales. Nemnich says the sewin 
is the grey, the Salmo eriox of Linuzeus, 

R. 8. Caarnock. 

Junior Garrick, 


American Worps : “Boom” (6S, ii, 126).— 
The word “boom” cannot fairly be called an 
American one; it is a well-recognized English one 
of respectable antiquity. Skinner, Etymologicon 
Lingue Anglicane, 1671, gives, “Boom, a long 
pole, proculdubio ab A.S. Beam; Belg. Boom; 
Teut. Baum,” ma Johnson gives three meanings 
for the word : A long pole used to spread out 
the clue of the tn ling sail; 2. A pole with bushes 
or baskets set up as a mark to show sailors how to 
steer; 3. A bar of wood laid across the mouth of a 
harbour. In these three cases the use of the word 
and its derivation ave very clear ; it means a tree 
(or baum), and is in nautical language like the 
“trig” or tree of the builders, There is yet another 
meaning given to the word, which is as a verb, 
signifying a distant heavy noise. Thus we have 
the booming of the canon, and the booming of the 
waves on the seashore, and in this sense it is used 
by Pope, Young, and others. It now appears that 
boom is employed with a new meaning. Of course 
the first question is, What is it used to signify? and 
as there are clearly five meanings already appro- 
priated to it, is a sixth desirable? American new 
and good words are all welcome, but American 
slang is no better than that made in England. I 
do not find “Boom” in Bartlett’s Dictionary of 
Americanisms (ed. 1860), and the paragraph 
quoted ante, p. 126, is from a London — 
Before registering it as a new word, pray let 
know what it means, and where it really comes 
from. Epwarp Sotty. 


“ MIGHT AND MAIN” (6% §. ii. 107).—In a pro- 
verbial expression it is not necessary for words 
connected together to have an essentially different 
meaning; its force is added to by the reduplication 
of the idea. “ Might and main” are almost iden- 
tical with vi et armis; for magen, among other 
meanings, signified army. Shakspere uses “ main” 
for the chief or principal point of a thing, rarely, if 
ever, for strength, though “ main” as an adjective 





retained this meaning with him, as it does with us 

in the expression “main force.” Compare the 

beginning of the collect “ Lord of all power and 

might.” H. F. Wootrycu. 
Oare Vicarage. 


Toe TREATMENT OF ANGELS BY THE OLD 
Masters (6 §. ii. 86).—There is a disquisition 
on this subject in Mrs. Jameson’s Sacred and 
Legendary Art. London, 1857, pp. 41-131. 

Ep. Marsnatt. 


. 

Misuse or Worops: (5"S. vi. 406, 487, 543; 
vil. 149, 272, 436; viii. 277)—Big seems to 
be coming into use as a general substitute for 
great and large. Has this misuse been imported 
among us from America, whence we have received 
so many strange forms of speech? It used to be 
told of President Lincoln that, in reply to the 
remark how great an undertaking it would be to 
put down Secession, he said,—“ Yes, sir, it’s a big 
job.” Big, great, and large are all equally ex- 
pressive words; but they have varying shades of 
meaning, and cannot be used indifferently. The 
substitution of one for the other has often a 
ludicrous effect. In a book recently published in 
London the author, in describing how he set off 
on a long walk, says,—“I set forth on my last big 
walk.” J. Dixon, 


Tae Universe: “Spwra cvscs CENTRUM,” 
&c. (4% §. viii. 329; ix. 265, 310, 412; x. 96, 
198, 259 ; 6" S. i. 135, 304).—A query as to this 
expression was first inserted with a view to ascer- 
tain how it came to be attributed to the Poemander 
of Hermes when it is not in it. As the various 
replies have not met this, I beg to offer a remark 
upon it. The passage having previously been 
referred to Hermes as the author, but not to him 
only, the editor of the Poemander, with full com- 
mentaries, in 1585-90, in three volumes folio, 
gave a reference to the Mystic Hymn in ch. xiii., 
in which he considered an expression to be equi- 
valent to it: “In hymno 13 Dialogi (scil. Poemand.) 
vocat Deum circulum immortalem, id est, sphaeram 
infinitam, cujus centrum est ubique, quia ubique 
est, et circumferentia nusquam, quia scilicet loco 
non concluditur” (Merc. Trism, Poem., cum com- 
mentariis Hannib. Rosseli, lib. iii. comment. x., 
dial. 2, tom. ii. p. 341, Cracov., 1586 ; tom. iii. 
p. 141, Col. Agr., 1630). The passage which he 
means in the hymn is 0 Kv ikAos 6 dOavaros Tod 
Ocod mpoabegarbw pov tov Adyov. The phrase 
thus became — with the passage in the 
hymn (Poem., ch. xiii.), though it is not there in 
exact terms, The mention of the chapter has 
dropped out of notice. Rosselus himself else- 
where speaks of it in such a way, as simply in the 
Poemander (lib. i. comment. xvii., queest. 1, cap. 6, 
tom. i. p. 345, Cracov., 1585). 

Ep. MARsHALt. 
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Inrropuction or Cotton into EnGianp (6% §. 
i. 137, 320, 366, 426; ii. 177).—Mr. Brrxpeck 
Terry, in trying to correct me, has made a very 
surprising blunder. It is something like news to 
be told that Sir J. Harrington published his trans- 
lation of Orlando Furioso in 1561! evidently a 
printer’s error for 1591, the true date of the first 
edition. This comes of giving quotations at second- 
hand, from dictionaries, handbooks, and other 
“ knowledge-made-easies,”—a very fruitful source 
of error, and one which should be avoided as much 
as possible. Drant’s [Torace, from which I quoted, 
was published twenty-five years before Sir J. Har- 
rington’s book. 
“To catch cotton” or to “ get cotton "=a good 
thrashing—is a common Lincolnshire expression. 
R. R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire, 


Your correspondent Mr. Birxeeck Terry is 
quite mistaken in supposing the quotation for the 
verb to cotton from Sir J. Harrington’s Orlando 
sent by him to be earlier than that from Drant’s 
Horace contributed by R. R. Sir J. Harrington 
was only born in 1561, and his Orlando did not 
appear till 1591. I have not a copy of Bartlett’s 
Americanisms, ed. 1877, and the word does not 
appear in the edition of 1860, so that I cannot 
say whether the mistake is to be credited to that 
writer or to yourcorrespondent. R. R.’s quotation 
is probably the earliest instance of the word, but 
it occurs also in Lilly’s Campaspe, 1584, III. iv. 
p. 125, “ Doth not this matter cotton as I would?” 
And in the same author’s Mother Bombie, 1594, 
IV. i., p. 120, “This cottons and workes like wax 
in a sowe’s eare.” S. J. H. 


Pror. Sxeat has already shown “ cotton” (to 
agree) to be Welsh, and distinct from the plant 
cotton. See his Etym. Dict., s.v. 

O. W. Taxcock. 


Ricwarp III. (6"§. ii. 145, 194).—As to the 
meaning of “ post conquestum,” there can be little 
doubt that K. N. is wrong, and that it wust refer 
to the “Norman Conquest.” The phrase often 
occurs in the chroniclers. See Adam of Murimuth, 
p. 56, “Anno Domini meccxxvit. dicti vero Jo- 
annis pape xii., et regis Edvardi tertii a conquzestu 
meal also p. 72; also p. 130, “regni vero regis 

dwardi tertii a conquestu quinto decimo.” The 
well-known and often quoted passage from Tre- 
visa’s JTigden’s Polychronicon, about children 
learning English, shows that the argument that 
the distinction is meaningless because there were 
“no Richards before the Conquest ” is valueless. 
It is “ the yer of oure Lord, a thousond thre hon- 
dred foure score and fyve of the secunde kyng 
Richard after the conquest nyne in al the gramer 
scoles of Engelond children lereth Freynsch.” 

O. W. Tancock. 

Norwich. 





May I remind K. N.—whose temerity in con- 
tradicting his editor leaves me as much aghast as if 
I had heard of a freshman gating the Senior Proctor 
—that there was a King Richard before the Con- 
quest, known to hagiologists as St. Richard of 
Lucea, and King of Kent, who lived about ap, 
700? We are so much accustomed to think of the 
monarchs from Egbert to Edward the Confessor as 
kings of England, that we are apt to forget they 
were only kings of Wessex. Richard of Kent has 
quite as much right to be reckoned as Richard I. 
“ante conquestum” as Edward the Elder to be 
termed Edward I. with the same proviso. “ Post 
conquestum” is a term very familiar to all readers 
of Patent Rolls; and I have never met with it 
there in any connexion but with the Norman Con- 
quest. HERMENTRUDE, 


Exuizanetn, Daventer or Ricwarp More, 
Ancestor oF THE Earts or Mount Casnett, 
in Inetanp (6 §, ii. 48, 176).—The following 
particulars relating to Mr. GLANvitce Ricmarps’s 
query appear in Stockdale’s Irish Peerage, 1811: 

“Earl Mount-Cashell—In the reign of Charles L 
Richard Moore was the first of this family who came 
over to Ireland, and settled at Clonmell, in the county of 
Tipperary ; he had two sons, Stephen and Thomas: from 
Thomas are descended the Moores of Barn, in the said 
county. Stephen Moore married the granddaughter of 
Sir George Croke, Knight, Lord Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench in England, by whom he had one son, 
Richard, who in the year 1692 married Elizabeth Pon- 
sonby, eldest daughter of William, Viscount Duncannon, 
and sister to the first Earl of Besborough (who afterwards 
married Colonel Thomas Newcomen, of Dove Hill, in the 
county of Tipperary), and dying 1701, left issue Mary, 
who married William King, Esq.,—Elizabeth, married 
Mr. Charters,—Stephen, created Baron Kilworth, of 
Moore Park, in the county of Cork, in 1764, and Viscount 
Mount Cashell, of the city of Cashell, in the county of 
Tipperary, June 16, 1766. His lordship married Alicia, 
only daughter and heiress of Hugh Colvill, Esq., by 
Sarah, daughter of James Margetson, Esq., only son of 
Dr. James Margetson, Archbishop of Armagh, which 
lady died Aug. 10, 1762, and his lordship survived till 
March 1, 1766: their issue were five sons and four 
daughters...... The viscount dying March 1, 1766, was 
succeeded by Stephen, the second viscount, who was 
advanced to the title of Earl Mount Cashell Jan. 5, 1781; 
he married June 3, 1769, Helena, second daughter of 
Jobn, first Earl of Moira, and by her (who died May 27, 
1792) had issue Stephen, the present earl,—Jobn, born 
1772,—William, born 1775,—and Helena, born 1778, 
married 1794 George, third Earl of Kingston. His lord- 
ship died May 14, 1790, and was succeeded by his eldest 
son, Stephen, the present earl.” 

W. Greeasoy. 

Baldersby, Thirsk. 


Pictures 1n Spain (6S, ii, 144, 193).—I do 
not understand what Mr, Durriz_p meant when 
he wrote that my note is interesting “ chiefly for 
the evidence it supplies that Guevara’s letters are 
still looked upon as authentic epistles written to 
genuine persons.” Mr. Durrietp does not appeat 
to doubt that the letters were written by Guevara, 
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and it has hitherto been believed that Charles V., 
the empress, and several others to whom they are 
addressed were “genuine persons.” I fail also to 
see how making his opinions known in the form of 
letters secured him “against the Inquisition.” As 
to the three strange saints, they seem to have been 
not only very agreeable but perfectly undeniable 
“ facts.” vALPH N. JAMES. 
Ashford, Kent, 


Tue Derinition oF A GentTLeMAN (5% §, xii. 
304, 338; 6" S. i. 360, 425; ii. 176).—In the 
Mirror for Magistrates a gentleman is thus 
defined :—“ True gentrie standeth in the trade 
virtuous life, not in the fleshly line, for bloud is 
knit but gentrie is divine.” Haroip MA.et. 

Manchester, 


Tue Mayriower (6 §. ii. 127, 169).—If Dr. 
Grosart will turn to pp. 193-5 of the late Mr. 
Joseph Hunter’s Collections concerning the Church 
or Congregation of Protestant Separatists formed 
at Scrooby (London, 1854), he will find (1) that 
there were not less than twenty different ships 
which were named the Mayflower; (2) that the | 
slave expedition to which he refers did not take 
place until twenty-eight years after the landing 
ut Plymouth; and (3) that the slave ship was of 
350 tons, while the Mayflower which brought over 
the Plymouth men was of only 180 tons. 

Henry M. Dexter. 


Peter Fitz Herpert, 1200 (6% §., ii. 165, 197). 
—Is there any satisfactory evidence of this mar- 
riage at all? Isabel de Braose was married to 
David of Wales before Aug. 10, 14 Hen. III., as 
appears from an entry on the Close Roll of that 
year, in which the marriage is spoken of as a past 
event. How could the wife of David (who died 
on Ash Wednesday, 1246) be also the wife of 
Peter Fitzherbert, if the latter died in 1235? 
Isabel de Ferrers (6"* S. ii. 197) married Roger 
Mortimer before Aug. 18, 1205, and died after 
1247. Query her marriage also. 

HERMENTRUDE. 
[B. W. G. next week.] 


Tue “ Moon LYING on 1Ts Back” (6" §. i. 156, 
302 ; ii. 97):— 
“ Late, late yestreen I saw the new mocn, 
With the old moon in her arms; 
And I fear, I fear, my master dear ! 
We shall have a deadly storm.” 
Ballad of Sir Patrick Spence, 
R. R. 
Tue Frotuiot Famiry (6% §., ii. 128, 173).— 
There is a notice of a person thus named in 
Walker's Sufferings of the Clergy. I transcribe 


ferred to this rich living. One of his successors was, in 
the strictest literal sense, really and truly a Ballad- 
Singer.”—Vol. ii. p. 245, 
Alderton is in Northamptonshire. 

Epwarp Peacock. 


Paiuipre Freneav, THE American Jovr- 
NALIST AND Port (6™ §. ii. 87, 119), was born of 
French Protestant parents, at New York in 1752, 
and died at Freehold (New Jersey) in 1832. 
Educated at the College of Nassau, the fellow 
student and friend of James Madison, he distin- 
guished himself during the War of Independence 


of | by his political writings in prose, in favour of the 


patriotic cause, and by his satirical descriptions in 
verse of passing events, presenting to the public 
curious specimens of the American ballad. In 
1780, while on a voyage to the Antilles, he was 
taken prisoner by a British cruiser (the Scorpion), 
and he complained bitterly of the harsh treatment 
he underwent while in durance vile. Upon the 
establishment of the Federal Government at Phila- 
delphia he was appointed translator of French 
under Jefferson, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
and at the same time became the chief editor of 
the National Gazette, the publication of which 
ceased in 1793. In 1795 he set up a fresh news- 
paper at Middletown Point (New Jersey), and 
published his own poems. Although a permanent 
resident in New Jersey, he kept up his friendship 
with the eminent men of the period by frequent 
visits to New York and Philadelphia. On the 
resumption of hostilities between England and 
America (1812), he again exercised his poetical 
talent in extolling the success of the American 
arms. The quotation, “ From Susquehanna,” &c., 
is the first of twenty stanzas of a poem entitled 
The Indian Student; or, the Force of Nature, 
pp. 80-2 of his poems written between the years 
1768 and 1794 (Monmouth, U.S., 1795, 8vo.). 
Cf. Duyckink, Cyclopedia of American Literature. 
Wituiam Pratt. 
115, Piccadilly. 


Freneau was the author of many of the favourite 
ballads and poetic satires which were popular 
during the American Revolution, he being known 
at that period as the “ Patriot Poet.” He was also 
editor of various magazines and newspapers pub- 
lished in Philadelphia and New York. While 
Thomas Jefferson was Secretary of State under 
Washington, Freneau obtained the position of 
translating clerk in that department. See the 
introduction to an edition of his Poems published 
by John Russell Smith, London, 1861. 

J. J. Lattine. 

New York. 
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A Compleat Collection of Devotions, with a title 
that would nearly fill a column of “N. & Q.” He 
was followed by a small section of the Nonjurors, 
and of his sole authority consecrated other bishops, 
who were not recognized by the legitimate Non- 
jurors, and they died out in 1805. Deacon published 
in 1747 A Full, True, and Comprehensive View of 
Christianity (another long title), which contains 
his peculiar practices and sentiments. See Lath- 
bury’s History of the Nonjurors, chap. ix. 
W. G. 


Jonn Cawse (6 §. i. 416, 464).—If it will add 
to the information required, I may say that his 
two daughters, Mary and Harriet, were two popular 
vocalists at the English Opera House before it was 
burned down, and at Covent Garden Theatre, 
1829-30; and that they lived—I believe with their 
father—at a cloth mercer’s in Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, where I used to hear them trilling 
their songs over, helping to produce, as Mr. John 
Braham, the celebrated tenor, is alleged to have 
said, “ great effects from little Cawses.” 

W. Partuirs. 


Otp Durnam Batuap (6" §, i. 397).—I have 

heard that the old ballad,— 

I ‘ll go down to the deep, 

Where the fishes do dwell, 
was reprinted in the second edition of the late Sir 
Cuthbert Sharp’s Bishoprick Garland. If so, the 
possessor of a copy of that book would, I have no 
doubt, oblige A. O. B., as well as myself and many 
other readers, by sending a copy of it to “N. & Q.” 

N. D. D. 


Matruew Bucaincer, toe Dwarr or Niry- 
BERG (6" §. i. 136, 282; ii. 98).—The following 
handbill is in the British Museum (Coloured Bills 
and Printed Sheets, 8.N. h. 11):— 


“ This is to give Notice, to All 
Gentlemen Ladies and Others, that the famous 
Mathew Buchinger. 
Is come to this City of London, and is to be seen at the 
Corner House of Great Suffolk Street, near Charing Cross. 

The wonderful little Man, who is but twenty nine 

Inches high, born without Hands, Feet, or Thighs, 
oe such Wonders, the like never done by any but 
imeelf, 

He plays qn the Hautboy, and has improved himself 
in playing on the Strange Flute in Consort with the 
Bagpipe, Dulcimer, and Trumpet. 

He is also famous at Writing, drawing Coats of Arms, 
and Pictures to the Life with a Pen. 

He also plays at Cards and Dice and performs Tricks 
with Cups and Balls after a more extraordinary and 
surprising Manner than ever yet shewn, and his playing 
at Skittles is most admirable. 

All these being done without Hands, makes all that 
see him, say, he is the only Artist in the World, 

His performing such Wonders, has gained him the 
Honour, of shewing before Three successive Emperors 
of Germany, and most of the Kinge and Princes of 
Europe, in particular, several Times before his late 
Majesty King George. 





He likewise dances a Hornpipe in a Highland Dress 
as well as any Man, without Legs. With a Dance per- 
formed by a Highland-Man. 

The Fore-Seat One Shilling, the Back-Seat, Sixpence. 

Is to be seen exactly at Five o'clock, the first Shew 
and the Second at Seven. . 

N.B. Gentlemen and Ladies may have a private Show 
any Hour of the Day, if required. 

Vivant Rex & Regina.” 
There is a memoir of Matthew Buchinger, with 
two portraits, in Wonderful Characters (John 
Camden Hotten, 1869). This book, however, is 
compiled from the text of Henry Wilson and 
James Caulfield. 

In wy collection of remarkable characters there 
are about sixty portraits and handbills of persons 
minus hands or feet or both, with specimens of 
handwriting and manipulation. Among them are 
three portraits of “the little man of Nuremburg,” 
one of them being a folio print. 

There was exhibited in London (as a sort of 
rival to Buchinger), between the years 1710-18, 
a man named Johan Valerius, of the Upper Pa- 
latinate in Germany. This man had legs but no 
arms, and a solitary thumb growing from the right 
shoulder. I have twenty-five different portraits of 
Valerius, showing his marvellous performances. 
But the most singular exhibition of this kind, 
perhaps, was given by Magdalena Thuinbuj, of 
Stockholm. I have a rare print of this woman, 
dated 1651, in which her various feats or perform- 
ances areshown. The following is a translation of 
the inscription :— 

* Since God in mercy me hath plann’'d, 

Without a finger, arm, or hand ; 

To aid myself, as it is meet, 

I do all these acts with my feet. 
1, Thus she unlocks and opens. 2. Thus she threads a 
needle. 3. Thus she sews. 4. Thus she knits. 5. Thus 
she sews upon the knitting frame. 6. Thus she em- 
broiders. 7. Thus she weaves. 8. Thus she combs 
herself. 9. Thus she cuts with a knife, 10, Thus she 
eats. 11. Thus she pours out liquor. 12. Thus she 
drinks. 13. Thus she cuts with scissors. 14, Thus she 
wipes her face. 15. Thus she wipes her nose. 1. 
Thus she plays with dice or cards, 17. Thus she eats 
with a spoon. 18. Thus she swathes her child. 19. 
Thus she gives her child the breast. 20. Thus she loads 
her pistol. 21, Thus she gives her child its food.” 

Witiram Rayner. 
133, Blenheim Crescent, Notting Hill, 


Funerat Armour tn Cuurcues (5"§, ix. 429; 
x. 11, 73, 129, 152, 199, 276,317; xi. 73, 178, 252, 
375, 457; xii. 155; 6th S. i. 446).—When I was 
in the church of Longbridge Deverill, Wilts, a few 
years ago, I saw hanging on the walls of the 
mortuary chapel belonging to the noble family of 
Thynne, of Longleat, several pieces of body-armour, 
which I was informed belonged to Sir Jobo 
Thynne, Knight, and which were worn by him 
when he served under Lord Protector Somerset ip 
the Scottish wars. I wish some local antiquary 
would distinguish those pieces in the columns of 
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“N.&Q.” In Bickleigh Church, near Plymouth, 
there is suspended over the monument of Nicholas 
Slanning, Esq., his visored head-piece, gorget, and 
gauntlet. This brave but ill-fated man was 
killed in a duel which he fought with Sir John 
Fitz, Knight. An inscription informs us that his 
death took place “on the 8th day of Aprill in the 
yere of our Lorde God 1582.” This armour for- 
merly hung over the original monument, which 
disappeared many years ago when some alterations 
took place in the omer 5 and, I regret to add, 
the recumbent effigies of Nicholas Slanning and 
his wife, one of the fomily of Champernowne, 
no longer occupy a place in the church. I believe 
the only remaining relic is a shield on which the 
arms of the husband and wife are impaled. 

Many years ago, when I paid my first visit to 
Stourton Church, Wilts, I recollect seeing an old 
helmet there, which I took in my hand and placed 
on my own head. Years passed on, and I found 
myself again in this really interesting church. I 
looked, but looked in vain, to see once more this 
old piece of funeral armour. I found that it had 
gone, and no one seemed to know where. I suspect 
the helm had once been owned and worn by one 
of the Lords Stourton, of Stourton. This ancient 
and noble family once possessed the manor, and 
several of that kith and kin are buried in the 
church. How pleased I shall be if, when I take 
another ramble to see this restored church, I shall 
see the old head-piece, that for centuries found 
here a resting-place, restcred to commemorate the 
brave man whose brow it once covered. 

J. WuHITMARSH. 

St. Budeaux, 


Tae Erymotocy or “ Ricxets” (6 §. i. 209, 
318, 362, 482).—An earlier notice of the word, as 
occurring in English literature, than any which 
have been brought forward is this. Fuller has :— 

“ The new disease.—There is a disease of infants, and 
an infant-disease, having scarcely as yet got a proper 
name in Latin, called the rickets; wherein the head 
waxeth too great, whilst the legs and lower parts wain 
too little. A woman in the West hath happily treated 
many, by cauterizing the vein behind the ear. How 
proper the remedy for the malady, I engage not, expe- 
rience oft-times out-doing art, whilst we behold the cure 
easily eff.cted, and the natural cause thereof hardly 
assigned. Have not many now a days the same sickness 
in their souls?” &c.—* Meditations on the Times,” xx. 
p. 163, Good Thoughts, kc , Oxford, 1810. 

This was published in 1647; perhaps Mr. J. E. 
Baixey will say whether for the first time. 
Ep. MARSHALL. 


Scorcn v. Frencn (6% §. i. 393, 496).—Mr. 
Picron has made a slight mistake in including 
“fash” in his list of words peculiar to the Scottish 
dialect derived from the French. I have lived 
many years in Westmoreland, and have constantly 
heard “ fash” used by the country people in the 
sense of to vex or trouble. Both the Cumberland 





and Westmoreland dialects have many such old 
words in common with the Scottish, as has been 
often pointed out. Beatrice, 


AvuTuors oF Quotations Waytep (6% §. ii, 
187).— 
* Censure is a tax,"’ Xc. 
From Dean Swift's Thowyhts on Various Sul.jrcts, 
WiLuiaM Parr. 
** When love could teach a monarch to be wise, 

And Gospel light first dawned from Bullen’s eyes.” 
The full quotation is as above. It is from Gray’s un- 
finished poem on the All/ance of Education and Govern- 
ment, but these two lines were never inc orporated with 
the rest of the fragment, » © F. 


Gray, Fragments, second line of a couplet which Mason 
asserts “was intended to have been introduced in the 
poem on the Alliance of Education and Government, 
and is much too beautiful to be lost.” T. L. A. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

The Prose Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited by 
Harry Buxton Forman. 4 vo's. (Reeves & Turner). 
Mr. Forman is to be congratulated upon the conclu-ion 
of his labours, not indeed—we hasten to say—because of 
the tedium of the task, but rather on account of the 
satisfactory result attained. These four volumes of 
Shelley’s prose complete an ¢dition de luxe of his entire 
works which is worthy of the poet, and creditable alike 
to its editor and its publishers. One cannot, in fact, 
help regretting, after Mr. Forman's fac-similes have 
enabled us to realize the “ grey paper with blunt type” 
of the original issues, that the “‘ Hermit of Marlow” 
himself could not have beheld with what splendours of 
print and paper our later age has delighted to honour 
him. For Mr. Forman’s part of this enterprise we have 
no word but praise. He is known to be minutely accurate 
as well as indefatigable in collecting and collating his 
material. Asan editor he rightly understands his office 
to be one rather of service than of patronage ; and he is 
never intrusive or superfluous. His prefaces are models 
of business-like compression, and his foot-notes brief and 
useful. With respect to the text, it is of course im- 
possible—fortunately, it is not needful—to attempt any 
criticism of that in these columns, but it may be well to 
note a few of the more important additions which this 
new collection makes to the ‘“ Essays, Letters from 
Abroad, &c.,” put forth by Mrs. Shelley in 1840. First 
come reprints of the two juvenile—and very juvenile— 
romances of “ Zastrozzi,” 1810, and “St. Irvyne,” 1811. 
Mr. Forman seems to think that these may have been 
based upon German originals, but he is not able to pur- 
sue his speculations to any certain issue. The little 
tract upon the “ Necessity of Atheism,” which procured 
its author’s expulsion from the University, and the 
“ Letter to Lord Ellenborough” respecting l’aine’s sen- 
tence are also reproduced from Sir Percy Shelley's copies. 
Other novelties are the very rare “ Vindication of Na- 
tural Diet,” 1813, defending the vegetarian doctrines of 
Newton, and the notable essay *‘On the Devil and 
Devils.” Large and most valuable additions have also 
been made to the “ Remarks on some of the Statues at 
Florence ” in Mrs. Shelley's book, and the letters, though 
not representing the whole of the poet's known corre- 
spondence, have been swelled from the sixty-eight she 
published to a total of one hundred and twenty-seven. 
Peacock’s Four Ages of Poetry, which prompted Shelley's 
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magnificent Defence, is given in an appendix to vol. iii, 
and at the end of vol. iv. is the moving letter from Mrs, 


Shelley to Mrs. Gisborne, published by Mr. Forman in | of the colonies which they governed. 


Macmillan's Magazine for May last, and relating the 
story of the Spezia catastrophe, These are some only 
of the riches of these handsome volumes, which also 
include a suggestive etching of Shelley by Mr. W. B. 
Scott, and sketches of Field Place and Casa Magni from 
the needle of Dr. Evershed. 


A Short History of the Norman Conquest of England. 
By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press 

Tals little book is in no sense an abridgment of Mr. 

Freeman's great history. Had such been the case, we 

should perhaps have passed it over, for abridgments are 

at best mere skeletons. This work is, however, no 
skeleton, but an organism as instinct with life as the 
great work which occupies the same ground. It is short, 
while the other is long, going, as is needful, into the 
minutest details of character and geography. Here we 
have the life of the great William, and what he did for 
us and for mankind, told in the fewest possible words 
which could be employed to make the story clear. We 
are bound to say that it is by far the best compact his- 
tory in the English language. Mr. Freeman may perhaps 
have a living equal when he tells a story at length, but 
in miniature he stands unrivalled. Word-painting is not 
to be expected in a book so highly condensed. We 
think, however, that there are few finer passages in the 
language than those in which he describes the battle of 

Hastings. The last chapter, in which the results of the 

Norman Conquest are summed up, is peculiarly instruc- 

tive. If some of our contemporaries, who write with 

such easy confidence about past times, would read it 

carefully, we might be for the future troubled with a 

less amount of windy rhetoric. 

Vol. V. 

Edited by W. 

(Long- 


Calendar of State yw Colonial Series. 


America and West Indies, 1661-1668. 

Noel Sainsbury for the Master of the Rolls. 

mans & Co.) 
Tue State Papers relating to America and the West 
Indies, from 1574 to the end of 1660, were calendared in 
vol, i, of this Series, which was published in 1860. The 
present volume (vol. v.) is in continuation of vol. i— 
for vols. ii., iii, and iv. are confined to the East Indies 
and China—and contains a summary of the history of our 
colonia! possessions in America and Africa from 1661 to 
the end of 1668. The first decade of Charles IT.’s reign 
was a brilliant period of colonial history, for the spirit 
of enterprise and desire for emigration were judiciously 
encouraged and directed by the Committee for Planta- 
tions, with the best results. Carolina was settled in 1663, 
and the provinces of New York, Delaware, and New 
Jersey were acquired in 1664 In the next year the 
Royal African Company, which had been incorporated in 
1663, reported to the King that they had already settled 
and fortified a chain of factories on the Gold Coast, and 
that their trade would produce greater profit than that of 
any other company in existence. Their chief traffic was in 
negroes, which were then regarded as “ the strength and 
sinews cf the western world,” as the working of the 
plantations depended on the supply of slaves. The price 
of an able-bodied negro delivered in the West Indies 
varied from 17/. to 20/.; but the employment of negro 
labour was so profitable, that “a farmer with 100/. stock 
could live in Jamaica in greater plenty than his landlord 
in England with 100/. or 200/. per annum.” One of the 
chief sources of colonial prosperity was the succession 
of able men who were sent out as governors by Charles IT. 
Lord Willoughby and his brother in Barbadoes and Suri- 


nam, Sir Charics Lyttelton in Jamaica, Sir William | 





Berkeley in Virginia, and Colonel Nicolls in New York 
left names which will never be forgotten in the history 
This printed 
Calendar abounds with materials for their biographies, 


Usper the direction of the Master of the Rolls, 
vol, xvi. of the Calendar of State Papers, Domestic 
Series, of the Reign of Charles 1., edited by Mr. W. D, 
Hamilton, F.S.A., is just ready. We are promised 
Chronicles of the Reigns of Edward I. and 11, edited 
by Canon Stubbs; and The Historical Works of Simeon 
of Durham, edited by Mr. Thomas Arnold, M.A,, of 
University College, Oxford. 

TueEne will shortly be published “ Obscure Words and 
Phrases in Shakspeare and the Elizabethan Dramatists 
explained for the First Time, from the Celtic Sources 
of the English Language and the Vernacular Idiom of 
the English in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries,” 
by Charles Mackay, LL.D. Dr. Mackay will be his own 

ublisher, and only two hundred copies of the work will 

e issued. 

Lovers of Folk-lore may be glad to know that Mr. 
Adin Williams, of Lechlade, is about to publish a little 
2s. 6d. volume under the title of Lechlade, a Story in 
Stone, and other Gloucestershire Legends. 

A Greek MS. of one of the Gospels, written in letters 
of silver on purple vellum, has recently been discovered 
in Calabria. It is said to be ornamented with eighteen 
miniatures, representing scenes in New Testament his- 
tory, together with forty portraits of prophets. The 
discoverers of the MS. claim for it the position of our 
earliest surviving illuminated MS. of the Gospels, and 
assign it to the latter part of the fifth or beginning of 
the sixth century. Fuller details are evidently necessary, 
and are much to be desired in the interest alike of paleo- 
graphy and of Biblical science. 

Ir is arranged that the unveiling of the statue of 
Spinoza, at the Hague, shall take place next Sunday. 





Rotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

J. W. P. asks who is the author of, and where can be 
purchased, a small song of three verses, each verse con- 
taining all the letters of the alphabet with the excep- 
tion of the letter E, 

W. H. Fisuer (Junior Athenzeum Club) asks for the 
date of Lord Derby’s speech on “ Thrift”; also for the 
dates of the speeches of any other public men on the 
same subject. 

A. W. C. B. asks for the correct text of the enigma on 
the letter H. 

> W. M. will see that he has been anticipated, ante, 
p. 214. 

M. A.—We believe it must bea pure matter of arrange- 
ment between yourself and the copyist. 

P. 8, A.—Beyond our province. 

NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 














